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NEWS OF 


UST a year ago there was a food crisis in Germany, starvation 

was just round the corner, the American Mr. Herbert Hoover 
was appealing for 300,000 tons of British wheat, Ministers and high 
officials were busy with the question, and there were moves to set 
up an effective world food organisation. This year there is another 
crisis, starvation is not far off, the Prime Minister of North Rhine- 
Westphalia is appealing to Mr. Herbert Hoover for help, the heads 
of the administration of the British Zone are in conference with 
Mr. Bevin and Lord Pakenham, and Lord Bruce has spoken in the 
House of Lords on the report of the Preparatory Commission on 
World Food Proposals. It is impossible not to wonder whether 
there will be any effective action by this time next year. There is 
no doubt whatever that it will become necessary long before that. 
This year’s situation in Germany differs from last year’s in some 
important particulars. There have been orderly but ominous public 
demonstrations in Hamburg, Hanover and elsewhere. Last year 
the confusion of administration was general, and it was difficult to 
know how to start to sort it out. This year the difficulties arising 
from the imperfections of the joint economic oversight of the Anglo- 
American Zone, and from the differing British and American ideas 
as to the degree of responsibility to be given to Germans are quite 
plain. This year, too, the reprehensible failure of the Germans 
themselves to divide home-produced food fairly between the country- 
side and the towns is clearer than ever. In sum, the situation is 
worse but the remedy is clearer. The remedy is two-fold—genuine 
fusion of the British and American Zones and more American wheat. 
There is reason to believe that the wheat will come—but it will not 
arrive until June. As to fusion, and the simplification of the present 
untidy arrangements for bi-zonal administration, discussions are in 
progress. Lord Pakenham is tackling his job with passion. 
If he can match his enthusiasm with sustained method there is hope 
for Western Germany. But without a long-term policy, as distinct 
tom a short-term drive, another and more desperate crisis is certain. 


India 

The dismay caused in India by the postponement of the Viceroy’s 
coming announcement is a measure of the tension prevailing 
throughout India today. The announcement has reference to the 
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transfer of power from British to Indian hands, a process which does 
not take effect for over a year yet, and the coming announcement 
regarding the first steps in that process is put off for only just over 
a fortnight. There is on the face of it nothing there that need cause 
anyone much concern. What evidently does cause concern is the 
belief that Whitehall is in some way interfering with the Viceroy, 
who has already gained the confidence of both Hindu and Muslim 
leaders. There is some superficial ground for the suspicion, for the 
reason advanced in London—the Whitsuntide recess of Parliament— 
is unconvincing ; Lord Mountbatten’s announcement was to have 
been made on May 17th, and Parliament does not rise till May 23rd. 
No indication has been given of the nature of the forthcoming 
announcement ; it will presumably deal with the partition of India— 
now regarded by all parties as a foregone conclusion. How far it 
will give a lead to Indians themselves concerning the solution of 
what, as an article on a later page shows, are the outstanding 
problems, the partition of the Punjab, Bengal and possibly Assam, 
and the future of the North West Frontier Province, may be still 
unsettled ; any prediction about that is no better than speculation. 
What is clear is that plans have not worked out as intended. Lord 
Ismay, who brought a report of Lord Mountbatten’s ideas and inten- 
tions to London, is staying here longer than was expected; so is 
Sir Ciaude Auchinleck, the Commander-in-Chief in India. There 
may be nothing in the delay to cause serious concern, but that it is 
unfortunate is proved clearly enough by the effect it is having in 
India. Though the two-party Cabinet at Delhi is, as the Calcutta 
Statesman points out, working reasonably well, communal hostility 
is smouldering sullenly below the surface throughout India. A 
chance spark might start a disastrous blaze anywhere. 


Selective Aid 

The approval by both Houses of Congress of the Bill granting 
American aid to Greece and Turkey coincided with an announcement 
in Geneva that the American representative on the Balkan Com- 
mission had proposed that the Greek Government should grant a 
broader amnesty to bandits and political internees under the super- 
vision of an international body. The reaction in Athens was, quite 
logically, one of relief mingled with despair. A few days earlier it 
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had become known that while the American representatives at the 
International Trade Conference, also at Geneva, were pursuing the 
general aim of freer trade, there had been signs of a capitulation in 
Washington to the demand of the powerful American wool interest 
for a vast new tax on imported wool in addition to the already high 
tariff. Reactions in Canberra are more restrained than in Athens, 
but there, too, they must be a mixture of hope and fear. It is this 
apparent wish to move in two directions at the same time which is 
the most disturbing element in American foreign policy, whether it 
be political or economic. To an American it may look like the 
inevitable application of a system of checks and balances, but to the 
rest of the world it looks like infirmity of purpose. In these circum- 
stances it is most necessary not to jump to the conclusion that 
American intervention in world affairs is doing more harm than good. 
It is true that the Americans have a lot to learn in this field. It is true 
that the State Department is at odds with a large section of Con- 
gress, including nearly all the Republicans, and that the American 
people is at odds with itself. There was even a suggestion, since 
scotched, that the treaties with the German satellites should not be 
ratified. But, as Mr. Dean Acheson rightly pointed out last week, 
the road of financial aid to the rest of the world is in the long run the 
road of American self-interest, and that fact is bound to tell. Mr. 
Acheson also made it clear that even the vast resources available are 
not sufficient to meet all the calls upon them. The first preference 
is therefore to be given to “free peoples who are seeking to preserve 
their independence and democratic institutions and human freedom 
against totalitarian pressures.” Whether that preference will be 
crudely applied as anti-Russian dogma remains to be seen, and the 
first test may well be the forthcoming Russian-American discussions 
on the future of Korea. 


United Europe 


There has never been any doubt about the splendour of the ideal 
of a Europe united by the creed of Western civilisation, and if there 
had been any it would have been dispelled by Mr. Churchill’s speech 
at the Albert Hall on Wednesday. There are, of course, many doubts 
about the practicability of the ideal in the foreseeable future but 
these are perfectly clear to the sponsors of the present movement 
and were adequately expressed after Mr. Churchill’s speech of last 
September at Zurich. In the long run they cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way. But it is inevitable and also right that in the 
present state of the world a major share of attention should be given 
to the pressing problems of the short run. For that reason the sup- 
port which is given to the United Europe Movement must be 
tempered by the need to conserve energy. There is, for instance, 
little point in starting yet another movement for economic integra- 
tion at a time when a European Economic Commission has already 
been brought into being, when trade discussions are proceeding 
between Russia and a number of other countries, including Britain, 
and when the International Trade Conference at Geneva is rightly 
placing all the emphasis on a world view. Moreover there is no 
point in ignoring the fact that this movement will be regarded by 
the Soviet Government as hostile to itself, and there is enough trouble 
already in that direction. European unity is a noble aim, but such 
are the divisions of the continent that it remains hard to decide 
whether it will be more difficult or less difficult to achieve if it is 
given priority of attention over the search for world unity. There 
is, as Mr. Churchill rightly stressed, no antagonism between United 
Europe and United Nations. But either singly is enough to monopo- 
lise the attention of a harassed world. 


U.N.O. and Palestine 


Not much more can be said of the discussion on Palestine at the 
United Nations Assembly than that it has gone as well as could 
reasonably be expected. After discursive debates, in the course of 
which the Soviet delegate urged that the committee to be appointed 
should include Great Powers (which would mean including all of 
them) and the Arab delegates demanded that the question of an 
independent Palestine State should be specifically laid before the 
committee, a broad and tolerably non-committal resolution was car- 
tied by 13 votes to 11, with the fantastic number of 29 abstentions : 
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this latter figure is accounted for, by no means adequately, by a mis. 
understanding on the part of the South American States—which do 
not number 29. A special committee of enquiry is to be set up con- 
sisting of eleven lesser States, none of which can be credited with 
any serious preconceptions on the subject of Palestine. The terms 
of reference are, if anything, too wide, for the committee is to 
“investigate all questions and issues relevant to the problem of 
Palestine ” and to conduct investigations in Palestine and wherever 
it may deem useful. These last words mean more than may appear, 





for they admit of investigations among refugees and displaced 
persons in Germany. There is no admiss:ble reason for [inking the | 
Jews of Central Europe more with Palestine than with other countries 
which could, but for the most part decline to, receive them, but 
the inclusion of the last words of the terms of reference is a victory 
for the Jews, who have continued to demand openly that immigration 
into Palestine shall continue till the Jews become a majority which 
can swamp the Arabs. The committee of enquiry is to report by 
September Ist to the regular session of the United Nations Assembly. 
Diplomatically the question will presumably remain dormant in the 
interim, but that does not mean that the task of the administration in 
Palestine between now and September is likely to be any the easier. 


Trade with the East 


The prospect of some development of trade with Russia and Poland 
is encouraging. On both questions Mr. Bevin may be expected to 
say something in the course of his review of foreign affairs this week, 
but it is known that out of the recent Moscow conversations between 
Mr. Harold Wilson and M. Mikoyan, the Trade Commissar, has 
emerged the hope of the supply of timber and wheat by Russia and 
of machinery and electrical appliances to Russia, while Poland (partly 
as the result of satisfactory talks between Mr. Bevin himself and the 
Polish Prime Minister) should have pork and other valuable food- 
stuffs to offer. All this is welcome on material grounds alone— 
though the amount of timber available for export from Russia is 
relatively small—but still more important as a means of establishing 
new points of contact with countries with which our relations have 
been restricted and painfully formal. Russia, it is true, is attempting 
to drive a hard bargain in stipulating for an extension of the credit 
arrangements concluded in 1941—a concession which hardly appears’ 
to be necessary in view of Russia’s capacity to pay in gold. But we 
need the commodities which she has, or will have, available, and we 
desire earnestly’ to establish normal trade relations with her. On 
those grounds it would probably be wise to accept any conditions 
which are not shown, on examination, to be grossly unreasonable. 


Planning in Haste 

It is some measure of the Government’s methods of legislation 
that the Town and Country Planning Bill, which is on the whole 
one of the more carefully drafted of recent measures, appeared in the 
Commons for the Report stage with 400 proposed amendments—and 
this despite the fact that the guillotine had fallen on 37 clauses and 
six schedules in Standing Committee. Making all due allowance 
for the fact that this is a very complicated Bill and that amendments 
are in themselves some evidence of conscientious scrutiny there is 
no sort of excuse for this haste. The sweeping amendment which 
substitutes present value for 1939 value as the basis for compensa- 
tion for compulsory acquisition of land is evidence of the kind of 
result which can be reached by full discussion. It is a very welcome 
amendment, though it must be remembered that the current market 
value of land for the purposes of the Bill excludes development value 
and assumes that the property is restricted to its existing use. There 
is a fund of £300,000,000 from which owners who are particularly | 
injured by this method of assessment can be in some degree com- 
pensated, but it is already clear that the various claims will greatly 
exceed this sum. It is in fact certain that many injustices will be 
done for wan; of further examination of this very important Bill, but 
political “ progress ” required that discussion should end at 9.30 on 
Wednesday evening and end it did. The really tragic feature is that 
in this case, above all others, progress through Parliament has 
nothing to do with real progress in practical planning. The applica- 
tion of this Bill will in any case be held up for months and years by 
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the difficulty of finding the large and*specialised administrative staff 
which is necessary to work it. To nobody in Britain except the 
managers of the Labour Party was it necessary that this Bill should 
be swept through the Commons this week. Everybody else wanted 
the measure which will rule the use of the land for generations to 
come to be as good as it possibly could be, which, as it stands, it 
certainly is not. , 


The First Five Days 

Words seem to have peculiar meanings when they are employed in 
connection with coal. Mr. Shinwell, said that the output of deep- 
mined coal in the first five-day week—3,552,600 tons—was above the 
minimum estimate of the production of coal on the new basis “ and 
therefore can be regarded as satisfactory.” Satisfactory to whom? 
Total production, including open-cast, last week was 3,752,000 tons, 
which, multiplied by 52, gives a rough annual rate of 195,000,000 
tons. That is only satisfactory in the sense that it might have been 
worse. Weekly production will have to average about 3,860,000 tons 
for the rest of the year if the existing leeway is to be made up and 
the admittedly inadequate target of 200,000,000 tons reached. Again 
Mr. Shinwell said that absenteeism was “ almost down to a minimum 
in all areas.” Information on this subject is incomplete but absen- 
teecism in the West Midlands last week is said to have been 13.6 per 
cent. What sort of minimum is that? The pre-war absenteeism 
percentage for the whole country was between 6 and 7. Does Mr. 
Shinwell think that, even with the five-day week, we shall never 
attain those figures again? He said, as he has said before, that a 
weekly output of 4,000,000 tons should be reached by the autumn. 
He also pointed out that some 260,000 tons were lost last week by 
strikes and holidays. But there are usually holidays. And, if last 
week’s performance by the 150 Durham winders was any indication, 
there will always be strikes. It is difficult to see what importance 
can be attached to words when they are used in the way that Mr. 
Shinwell uses them. ‘The worse example of all concerns the jugglery 
which is now going on with the word “target.” It is a misleading 
word anyway, but it used to mean 200,000,000 tons of coal in 1947, 
the one virtue of that figure being that it gave the rest of industry 
something to go on. But on Tuesday Mr. Shinwell said that “ taking 
the coal year instead of the calendar year” there was a prospect of 
reaching the target, if disputes could be avoided. If that means any- 
thing it means that 200,000,000 tons may not be reached this year, 
which is what simple arithmetic indicates anyway. A terrific heave 
might just do it. But this is no time to talk of the situation as being 
satisfactory. 


Goodbye to the Housing Programme 


When, at the end of January, the Minister of Health belatedly pro- 
duced the first post-war housing programme he gave great promin- 
ence to the fact that it could easily go wrong if supplies of soft-woods 
did not improve. The programme has gone wrong. The total 
number of houses completed in the first three months of 1947 was 
little more than the required average for one month under the pro- 
gramme. And the main reason for the failure certainly was the 
shortage of soft-woods. Other reasons were the weather, the low 
productivity of building labour, and general confusion in the organ- 
isation of housing. There is no sense in crying over spilt milk. The 
attempt to meet the demand for housing must now begin all over 
again. Some action has already been taken about soft-woods. The 
full seriousness of the shortage was realised some weeks ago and 
desperate efforts are being made to secure supplies in regions as far 
apart as Chile and Russia. But of course the worst source of trouble 
is at home. If we could only increase our exports—and of coal in 
particular—we could command useful supplies from Scandinavia. 
As to the other factors the weather goes its own way and nothing 
can be done about it ; building labour also goes its own way—a very 


’ slow and old-fashioned way—and a great deal could be done about 


that in a short time if only the disastrous resistance to payment by 
results could be overcome ; and organisation goes Mr. Bevan’s way, 
which means that local authorities, who have never built houses 
quickly, get all the halfpence, and private builders, who once built 
them at the rate of 300,0e0 a year, get all the kicks. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


AM writing before Mr. Bevin’s speech on Foreign Affairs, which 

will no doubt be the piéce de resistance of the Parliamentary 
week. Until the House switched to the consideration of Foreign 
Affairs its main business had unity, if not necessarily simplicity, of 
theme. The whole of the first three days’ business was a discussion 
of the Town and Country Planning Bill, debated like the Transport 
Bill, on a guillotine time-table. Three days was the ration for 
consideration on the Report Stage which, however, owing to the 
prolongation of the Committee Stage, was not reached till 5.10 p.m. 
on the second day. Even this modest achievement was three hours 
better than the Transport Bill, though here some lost ground was 
made up by sitting till 2.0 a.m. on the second night. This week we 
did not sit later than midnight, presumably because it was felt that 
discussion in the small hours of so technical a measure would 
scarcely be rewarding. Incidentally, it was argued in the course of 
debafe that Town and Country Planning is not as forbiddingly tech- 
nical a subject as it has been made to appear by the vile jargon 
which has invaded it. Certainly it is true that, though active par- 
ticipation in the debate was Jargely confined to the small hard core 
of experts, there was throughout a floating population of other 
Members in the Chamber, anxious apparently to investigate the 
problems of floating value and other mysteries. 

* * 7 * 


Though the Town and Country Planning Bill was the main busi- 
ness, it was not the only business. We started, indeed, by agreeing 
nemine contradicente to a humble Address to their Majesties on 
their return from South Africa. This was moved by the Prime 
Minister simply, and supported by Mr. Churchill amply, Mr. 
Clement Davies briefly, and Sir Stanley Holmes pleasantly. From 
this agreeable prelude we passed abruptly to the inevitable clad: on 
the adequacy of the time-table arrangements for the debate on the 
Town and Country Planning Bill. The Conservative Mr. Morrison 
pointed out that the marshalled list of 400 amendments was not in 
the hands of Members unti] the morning of the debate, and entered 
a strong protest against the rushing of business which produced 
such results. The Socialist Mr. Morrison then took up the chal- 
lenge with vigour. Reinforcements poured in to the aid of the 
Conservative Mr. Morrison, not only from Conservative Front and 
Back Benches, but from Mr. Clement Davies and Mr. W. J. Brown. 
No reinforcements came to the aid of the Socialist Mr. Morrison 
except in the shape of kindly advice from Captain Crookshank to 
put himself right with the House by apologising. The episode closed 
with the start of the business of debate, and the simultaneous 
departure of the captains and the kings. 


* 7 * * 


We were not in fact doomed to perpetual session without the 
advantage of the presence of the Leader of the House. He returned 
later on, and sat on the Treasury Bench with a fixed scowl of 
majestic malevolence. But he soon departed, though whether 
because he disliked the subject or the company was not entirely 
clear. A more charitable explanation is that he realised that the 
Government case was in very capable hands, as indeed it certainly 
was. Mr. Silkin’s oratory—if one can use such a word in connec- 
tion with him—is below present Front Bench standards, but his 
grasp and his capacity for reasoned debate are certainly above it. 
The course of this debate has confirmed the high view formed of his 
ability. His principal henchman might have been expected to be 
Mr. Marshall, the Parliamentary Secretary. His role, however, was 
curiously spectatorial, and the secondary burden was borne by 
Sir Hartley Shawcross. Here, too, it was borne well. In some of 
his major orations, the Attorney has failed to catch the mood 
of the House. This week, however, in the reasoned give-and-take 
of detailed debating, he showed himself to be a master of lucid 
presentation and marshalled arguments. His approach was more 
conciliatory than heretofore, and he showed an engaging readiness 
smilingly to admit his occasional lapses. In these, I hasten to say, 
he was by no means unique, since there was nobody who did not 
make an occasional Homeric nod in this mos: difficult debate. 
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HE statement of industrial policy which the Conservative 
Party has issued this week under the title “ The Industrial 
Charter” is a document of considerable interest and importance. 
Among other characteristics, good and otherwise, it possesses one 
outstanding merit, that it removes the last excuse for labelling the 
Conservative Party as at present constituted as reactionary. Indi- 
vidual reactionaries there may be and are in the party ranks, but 
this document leaves them no ground for thinking they can keep 
the party where it was instead of where it ought to be. The In- 
dustrial Charter makes no particular claim about facing the future, 
but it does face the present in a serious and candid spirit, and with 
a marked preference for the progressive over the static. That is 
particularly true of the section dealing with employer and em- 
ployed. The Charter is as zealous as any Labour programme would 
be to guard the worker’s reasonable rights. To frame a high- 
employment policy (the exaggeration inherent in the term “ full 
employment ” is eschewed) must be the constant study of a central 
planning-staff, for the authors concede as fully as Sir John 
Anderson did in his Stamp Memorial Lecture on Monday the con- 
tinued need for Government planning on a considerable scale. It 
would give every worker a definite contract of service, and the 
interesting suggestion is made that the period of notice in the event 
of dismissal should be proportionate to the length of time he has 
been employed by the firm concerned. That gives him status and 
also reasonable security. There remains the question of incentive, 
as the Charter puts it, “ to do the job well and get a better one.” 
Here the more reactionary trade unions are challenged at once. 
There must be one rate for the job, whether the workers are men 
or women, so long as the job is properly done, but “justice is 
frustrated by exact equality of reward to all, but it is found where 
there is equality of opportunity and incentive to win a variety of 
rewards.” 

That indicates the generab principle, but the forms of incentive 
are discussed fully and suggestively. It is submitted, reasonably 
enough, that as security and assurance of steady employment are 
established some existing restrictive practices must be dropped. 
The principle that extra effort should command extra reward is 
scund but inconclusive, for a decision as to what is “extra” 
depends on decision as to what the datum-line should be. But for 
a larger association of the worker with detailed conduct of a busi- 
ness, for his admission to a fuller knowledge of its financial position 
and its difficulties over such matters as raw materials there is 
everything to be said. So, equally, there is for the contention that 
the road must be both theoretically and actually open for the 
worker to pass from the lowest position in the works to an ultimate 
place on the Board of Directors, though with the rational proviso 
that workers should not be appointed to such positions simply 
because they are wage-earners but because their proved and demon- 
strated efficiency shows them to be qualified for the higher 
responsibilities. They can only do that if adequate facilities for 
education are available, as it is urged that they should be. It is an 
interesting coincidence that the publication of the Conservative 
proposals for special training in the art of management preceded 
by a day the announcement of the Ministry of Education’s plans 
for the provision of such training. At the same time the Conserva- 
tives desire to see a wider extension of the system of joint produc- 
tion committees (which, as their name implies, exist to promote 
co-operation in the improvement of production, not to discuss 
wages or, except incidentally, conditions of work). 

A great deal more is discussed and suggested in this field. 
Condemnation of restrictive practices is applied as much to pro- 
ducers’ monopolies and cartels as to trade union practices, and 
means are proposed of dealing effectively with the former. The 
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need for planning at the centre is recognised, but domination by 
Whitehall denounced. The Government should simply lay down 
general principles and leave¢ it to the industries affected to carry 
them out, in detail. Even raw materials could be allocated en bloc, 
the work of sub-allocation, down to the individual firm, being 
left again to the industry itself. There are manifest dangers here, 
and it is doubtful whether they could be obviated by throwing on 
the Government the responsibility of seeing*that the schemes thus 
framed worked fairly as between firm and firm or between producer 
and consumer. On the all-important question of a wage-fixing 
policy the Conservatives have nothing more useful to say than the 
present Government. They advocate the Coalition White Paper 
policy, which Mr. Dalton has already accepted, of balancing the 
Budget over a term of years, not necessarily in each single year, 
and spending freely in periods of slump. They have coined some 
useful slogans—“ Our policy is to humanise, not to nationalise ” ; 
“ Socialists believe in giving people orders; Conservatives believe in 
giving people opportunity ”"—but as regards the former they admit 
that they would not reverse the nationalisation of the coal-mines or 
the Bank of England or (apparently) the railways, and as regards 
the latter they lay it down explicitly that “ we will not remove the 
control from any_necessity of life until we are certain that it is 
within reach of every family.” Say not even the publicans the 
same? 

That question is raised on almost every page of this always meri- 
torious and frequently stimulating document. “ The industrial 
Charter ” suffers from the defects which are a part of its undoubted 
merits. What is in effect set forth is a policy for all sensible men, 
and quite a number of sensible men exist outside the ranks of the 
Conservative Party. If it be asked what there is here which con- 
stitutes an alternative programme for an alternative government 
the answer must be “ Not much.” On one or two points, such as 
the proposed repeal of about half of last year’s Trade Disputes Act 
the Conservatives would alienate Labour, though no doubt carry- 
ing the Liberals. with them. But in most cases the difference 
with Labour is more of degree than of fundamental principle. On 
Imperial Preference, for example, it is affirmed that “ we are in no 
position to dismantle these defences without adequate promises of 
reductions in trade barriers by other nations.” Sir Stafford Cripps 
has used language almost identical. Altogether “ The Industrial 
Charter ” recalls irresistibly Macaulay’s classic definition of Right 
and Left: 

“ Everywhere there is a class of men who cling with fondness 
to whatever is ancient, and who even when convinced by over- 
powering reasons that innovation would: be beneficial, consent 
to it with many misgivings and forebodings. We find every- 
where another class of men sanguine in hope, bold in specula- 
tion, always pressing forward, quick to discern the imperfections 
of whatever exists, disposed to think lightly of the risks and 
inconveniences which attend improvements and disposed to give 
every change credit for being an improvement. In the senti- 
ments of both classes there is something to approve. But of 
both the best specimens will be found not far from the common 
frontier.” 

The last sentence is profoundly true. The men behind “ The In- 
dustrial Charter” are very near to a great many men on the other 
side of the common frontier (how near to the common frontier 
is Mr. Churchill?), which means, or may well mean, that the 
document is not distinctive enough to make an effective party 
programme. That, with some qualifications, it would make 
an admirable rallying-ground for moderate men of al! parties can 
hardly be contested. That raises interesting, and perhaps impor- 
tant, questions. But they are much more easily asked than 


answered. 
. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. CHURCHILL’S many-sided personality defies assessment. 

Sometimes in the House of Commons he will bicker across the 
despatch-box with Mr. Morrison like a corner-boy. A day or two 
later, or possibly enough the same day, he will deliver one of those 
speeches which no one else in the Chamber car even approach. And 
the ceremony in Paris Jast week-end showed beyond possibility of 
challenge that among British public men he is regarded outside this 
country as in a class completely by himself. That, I think, is largely 
true too in provincial England. No one, except conceivably Lord 
Montgomery, could stir anything like the enthusiasm which greets 
Mr. Churchill when he goes to receive the freedom of this city or 
that. All that is essentially as it should be. We are back in party 
politics now, and Mr. Churchil! is a party leader who gained no 
great distinction in that role at the General Election. But we are 
not so myopic that we cannot see through that dust and turmoil to 
the unique national figure of the years before, the years when none 
was for the party and all were for the State, and one man beyond 
all other Englishmen sustained our fortunes till the ebbing tide 
began to flow and swept the Allied cause on to victory. That is 
the Churchiil who will live in history. But there is some small 
danger that delight in the petty skirmishings of the House may drag 
down his repute a little from its zenith. 


* * * * 


There can have been few more uniformly delightful functions at 
the House of Commons than the dinner given there by Sir Stanley 
Holmes, the leader of she National Liberals, to the South African 
cricket team last Monday It was one of those occasions when 
everything went exactly right. The tables were denoted not by 
numbers, but by the names of Government Departments— 
Exchequer, Home, Defence and su on—and each was presided over 
by the appropriate Minister, Mr. Dalton, Mr. Chuter Ede, Mr. 
Alexander and the rest. The Prime Minister proposed the toast 
of the visitors in an exceptionally bright and witty speech, and was 
supported by Mr. Eden with a cordiality that would have scan- 
dalised any orthodox member of the Supreme Soviet. Mr. Alan 
Melville, the South African captain, showed that speeches were just 
as easy to him as centuries (he had made one of the latter that 
afternoon at the Oval), and Sir Pelham Warner, personifying every- 
thing there is in cricket, closed a unique evening with his memories of 
Test Matches he had played in from the seventeenth century or 
thereabouts. That no touch of the appropriate might be lacking, the 
gathering took place on the evening of the Royal Family’s return, 
and the South Africans were able to add their authoritative voices 
to the universal testimony to the effects of a unique journey. Finally, 
as a prudent antidote to any tendency to exalted spirits, the visitors 
were taken into the Gallery to watch weary Members struggling 
through the technicalities of the Town and Country Planning Bill. 


* * * * 


New translations of the Bible are always of interest, though none 
since the Revised Version was published in 1881 and 1885 has 
obtained any hold on the public, not even Dr. Moffatt’s. It is noi 
very clear whether the proposal which the Bishop of Durham is 
to bring forward in the Convocation of York next week, for a new 
translation to be undertaken by an inter-denominational committee, 
bears any relation to the work already going forward on precisely 
the same lines under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Truro. It 
would seem not ; but if there is room for one new translation, there 
iS certainly not room for two. 


* * * . 


The Cecil House at the northern end of Gower Street, opened by 
the Lord Mayor on Tuesday, perpetuates the name, not of the noble 
family associated with Hatfield, but of Cecil Chesterton, the lesser 
but by no means undistinguished brother of G. K. His widow, 
Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, is known for a variety of interests and 
activities, but for none of greater social value than this residential 
club, where seventy-two working girls (“ work” in this connection 
iS a very comprehensive term) can get admirable accommodation 


for 30s. a week. The building, white and glittering without, is excel- 
lently designed within, and the fortunate seventy-two who have got 
in will justly stir the envy of ten times that number who want to. 
This is something immensely worth while. So, if the necessary finance 
is forthcoming, will be Mrs. Chesterton’s next enterprise, a similar 
residential club for the old and homeless (feminine). 

* * 7 * 

“You couldn’t hear a debate like this in any other assembly in 
the world,” a noble Viscount, himself of the highest academic as 
well as politica] distinction, said to me as I was listening to the 
House of Lords debate on universities on Wednesday. I think that 
is true. The debate, on the future of universities, was opened by 
Lord Lindsay of Birker, who is Master of Balliol. After the Lord 
Chancellor had replied for the Government, there followed Lord 
Cherwell, who is an Oxford Professor, Lord Beveridge, who has 
been both Principal of the London School of Economics and Master 
of University College, Oxford, and Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, 
who is the chairman of the Council of Manchester University. I 
should be the last to underestimate the virtues of the House of 
Commons, but it cannot produce quite this. I am bound to add, 
with proper regret, that all but one of the speakers I have men- 
tioned, including the Lord Chancellor, were educated at the wrong 
university. 

* * * * 

I sometimes publish in October an extract from the Cambridge 
Review’s list of entrance scholarship winners, with a note on the 
most successful schools (which in that case are usually Eton and 
Manchester Grammar). The Oxford Magazine has just published a 
list for that University. Here, again, a public school, this time 
Rugby, and a grammar school, this time Bristol, top the list, the 
former scoring fourteen scholarships and exhibitions and the latter 
ten. What is significant is that three other grammar schools— 
King Edward’s (Birmingham), Bradford and Manchester, fill three 
more out of the first half-dozen places, Winchester completing the 
tale. This is a valuable and timely testimony to grammar-school 
education, for the production of scholarship-winners means a high 
standard throughout. Now we rightly have modern and technical 
secondary schools. It is imperative that they should reach the 
grammar school standard, not make for the lowering of that standard. 

a * * * 


The search for a suitable synonym for “ conscript ” has not proved 
very fruitful so far ; however, as I never thought it would be, I am 
not depressed unduly. Meanwhile I have had the spontaneous 
proffer of a word to meet another need. The need is undoubted. 
What is the population of the British Commonwealth to be called? 
They are not Commonwealthers. The term “ Britishers ” is an in- 
defensible and horrible formation. “Britons” is not a very great 
deal better. But there reaches me a quotation from the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle: “ he [Alfred the Great] was king over the whole Anglekin.” 
That good Saxon word is very attractive. It cannot be denied that 
it was used originally in a rather narrowly restricted sense, but that 
can quite easily be altered. “ The whole Anglekin ” is a good phrase, 
and I don’t see why anyone, north of the Tweed or the south, from 
Ottawa to Canberra (via London) need demur at being included in 
it. But that is not to say they won’t. 


* * * * 


Opposition to the Bankside project grows, or at any rate marshals 
itself, steadily. ‘The London County Council last Tuesday con- 
demned it by a vote, which would have been unanimous but for 
the opposition of the two Communist members of the Council. The 
list of names appended to the motion which is to appear on the 
House of Commons Order Paper appealing for reconsideration of 
the Government’s decision iengthens daily, and Labour Members 
have been given to understand that there is no objection to their 
signing it. Since the project is to be discussed in the Lords next 
Tuesday and in the Commons next Friday some further light on the 
Government’s intentions should be forthcoming. JANUS. 
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CONGRESS AND THE N.W. FRONTIER 


By SIR WILLIAM BARTON 


HILE India awaits the new British declaration on the transfer 
of power to Indian hands the Punjab and the North West 
Frontier remain the chief danger spots. With the prospect of British 
withdrawal in June, 1948, there was no hope of the survival of Islam 
as a political power in India unless the League could establish itself 
firmly on the Afghan Frontier and in the Punjab before the time-limit 
expired. The Punjab anti-League Government, supported by Con- 
gress, has been overthrown, though so far it has not been possible 
to replace it with a League administration. In the Frontier Province, 
Dr. Khan Sahib continues to hold his own against the rising tide of 
League hostility. If he is forced to give way as the result of a tribal 
irruption, it is not unlikely that a further development would be a 
declaration of the independence of the Frontier. 

How would Congress react to such a crisis? The Muslims in the 
army would be unreliable ; His Majesty’s Government would hesitate 
to use British troops to reconquer the lost province ; a purely Hindu 
attempt to achieve this would stir Afghan fanaticism to the depths, 
and it is almost certain that the border tribes on the Afghan side of 
the Durand line would be involved ; heavy pressure from Muslim 
realists might even force the Afghan Government to intervene. The 
British authorities would be in a most invidious position. If they 
supported the Hindu Congress against the League, the prestige of 
Britain in the Middle East would be greatly weakened ; other Islamic 
countries might be involved and Russia ultimately drawn in. The 
consequences would be serious both for Britain and India. On the 
other hand, if Britain stood aloof she would be accused by Congress 
of indirectly encouraging India’s enemies. 

One favourable result, at least, has followed H.M.G.’s declaration. 
Congress has at last been persuaded that Pakistan is inevitable. There 
are naturally reservations. The eastern Punjab, predominantly Sikh 
and Hindu, must be excised and given a separate identity ; similar 
action must be taken with regard to West Bengal. Assam, too, would 
be divided. But is Congress prepared to give up its hold on the 
Frontier Province? Without this, there would be no hope of an 
agreement with the League and a return to peaceable conditions. At 
this point one naturally asks: Why did Congress and its big business 
(Hindu) backers spend millions of rupees to buy the Pathan vote in 
1937 and again recently? Was it because they felt that Hindu India 
must control the Afghan Frontier in order to keep militant Islam in 
check, and that this could only be done if a Congress government 
held power in the Frontier Province? Do Hindu leaders really think 
that Pathan nationalism, a very live and vivid emotion, closely linked 
with a zeal for Islam, would allow 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Pathans to 
be ruled for the benefit of the Hindu? 

There is little doubt that the Pathans who put Congress in power 
did so with the idea of ousting the British and so obtaining political 
freedom for their own people, and for no other reason. Dr. Khan 
Sahib may use Hindu money and play on economic discontent, but 
only with temporary results. Congress rule could never be per- 
manent. In any case, if an independent India is to hold the Afghan 
Frontier, this can only result from complete harmony between Hindus 
and Muslims, making possible a national army, in which case the 
development of Congress influence on the Frontier would be un- 
necessary. All things considered, Congress intrusion in the Frontier 
Province has been gratuitous provocation to the League and Muslims 
generally, and especially to the Pathans. The only hope of an agree- 
ment between League and Congress that might put a stop to the 
present disorders and massacres is that Congress should agree to 
remove its government from the North-West Frontier, or at least 
instruct its satellite, Dr. Khan Sahib, to reform it on lines acceptable 
to the League. If this were done, a round-table conference might 
very well be summoned to settle the question of Pakistan generally 
and other matters, on the solution of which depends the entry of the 
League into the Constituent Assembly. The question of frontier 
defence is linked with the re-organisation of the Indian army ; its 
decision depends on the form the Union Government is to take, 
and whether India stays in the Commonwealth or not. It is believed 
that what has been done so far proceeds on the assumption that 


India remains with Britain. If she goes out, or if Congress Indy 
does so, then, whatever the Muslim League may do, a very differen 
scheme will have to be evolved. 

A settlement of the Frontier problem should help to remove the 
difficulties standing in the way of the forming of a popular gover. 
ment in the Punjab. The atmosphere of good will that might be 
created should allay the apprehensions of Sikhs and Hindus and 
make a coalition government possible. Otherwise, a round-table 
conference might draw up a provisional boundary between East and 
West Punjab, so making possible a League and Congress government 
in the two provinces thus formed. With popular governments jp 
power, there would be every reason to hope for a complete cessation 
of disorders, either in the Punjab or the North West Frontier 
Province, an example that would soon extend to the rest of India, 
Will Congress think it worth while to make the sacrifice involved? 
Does it want an Indian Union, or two Indias, Muslim and Hindy? 
If the latter, let it go on with its power politics. Let Pandit Nehu 
threaten the provinces which dare to assert themselves against him; 
let him bully the Khan of Kalat for his effrontery in suggesting that 
he might claim the return of Quetta, only held on lease by treaty 
with the British Government, when that treaty is dissolved. But 
the Pandit should not forget that the Khan of Kalat has the whole 
Frontier behind him. The consequences of Congress deciding to 
stick to its guns might indeed be serious. 

Consider for a moment the policy of the League, as described to 
the present writer in Delhi by a prominent member of the party 
with a high position in Indian society. They would, he said, be pre- 
pared for a reasonable compromise on the question of the exclusion 
from Pakistan of regions where Hindus or Sikhs are in the majority. 
As to Calcutta, “we might,” he told me, “ agree that it should bk 
a free port, but we should claim a half-share in its administration.” 
After all, most of the population are outcaste or low-caste Hindus, 
who interest the Hindu politician only for their voting value. “We 
should give Afghanistan a port, and would expect to form an alliance 
with them. We would, if this seemed advantageous to us, allow them 
to take possession of the frontier up to the Indus. We want a solid 
Muslim bloc from India to Egypt. Russia does not attract us. Our 
Muslims would leave the Indian army. Hindus and Sikhs pre- 
dominate in the Air Force and armoured corps, but if we had to fight 
we should hold our own. Munitions would be a difficulty.” I told 
him they could not expect to get supplies from Britain. “We 
should,” he said, “stay in the Empire with Dominion status, if 
Britain would concede this. With British help, we should form a 
solid bloc against Russia. We, Britain and Afghanistan would civilise 
the border tribes on both sides of the Durand line. We have always 
stood by you, especially in the dark days of the war, as against Con- 
gress, which did its best to ensure your destruction. Yet British 
leanings have of late been towards Congress, with the result that 
we have been placed at a disadvantage.” 

Probably this programme would not be endorsed by the less 
fanatical members of the League. But there can be no doubt that 
League policy envisages a powerful Muslim State divorced from the 
rest of India and relying for moral support on the Muslim States of 
the Middle East. A political structure of the kind would be a con- 
stant threat to Hindu India, and one may well ask whether it would 
not be wise statesmanship on the part of Congress to make such 
reasonable concessions to the League as would induce the Muslims 
to feel that they could safely merge their destiny in the destiny of 
India as a whole. Not a few people think that the problem of bring- 
ing the two great parties together would be half solved if Congress 
decided to remain in the Empire. On the other hand, many British 
observers hold that it would be madness on the part of Britain to 
undertake responsibility for the defence of India after leaving the 
country. 

The argument has force, but it must not be forgotten that associa- 
tion with Britain might prevent civil war and the danger of Russian 
intervention, with the almost inevitable consequence of upsetting 
the international balance of power, military and economic, in the Fat 
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East, a catastrophe both to Britain and India. Not long ago Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu, one of the ablest members, warned Congress against 
power politics. Let it consider the warning now, and give up its 
hold on the Frontier Province. To cling to it is inconsistent with 
jts expressed readiness to concede a modified Pakistan. Could it 
expect the League to accept a compromise that left a Congress 
government on the Frontier? 


YOUNG AMERICA 
By WILLIAM RICHMOND 


HE Cambridge Union recently revived the pre-war custom of 

international debating by sending a two-man team to America 
fora month. The members were Ian Lloyd (King’s), now President 
of the Union, and myself (ex-President, Trinity), Landing at New 
York on March 21st, we debated with twenty universities, broadcast 
five times, including a coast-to-coast hook-up, and addressed the 
assembled student bodies at several places. The first half of the tour 
took us round the eastern colleges—Yale, Harvard, Bates, Bowdoin, 
Williams and West Point among them ; over Easter we debated with 
Brooklyn and Columbia, then went south to the University of 
Virginia and American University at Washington. We flew west to 
the State University of Iowa, and then worked back to New York via 
Evanston, Ill. (Northwestern), Columbus (Ohio State), Syracuse and 
Elmira, a women’s college. Our last debate, on April 19th, was in 
New York with representatives of the principal negro college, Lin- 
coln. 

Among the many American students we met, the great majority 
of them veterans, we found a great awareness and knowledge 
of foreign affairs. The subjects we had to debate gave full scope 
for discussion of these issues ; eight colleges chose the motion “ that 
the dissolution of the British Empire would contribute to the main- 
tenance of world peace,” which we opposed. Four selected a motion 
discussing the limits of U.N.O.’s jurisdiction over the internal affairs 
of sovereign States; Lloyd and I divided on this question. Three, 
including Brooklyn, took the negative side on a motion that “the 
United States should take a full and responsible part in the solution 
of the Palestine problem.” Five other colleges chose subjects dealing 
with the trends of modern education, the reality of progress and the 
functions of the expert in government. 

In all the arguments put forward by the American debaters was 
evidence of an intense, possibly rather uncritical, faith in the future 
of U.N.O., coupled with a clear realisation of the international re- 
sponsibilities that America has now assumed. We found, too, a sober 
acceptance of the necessity of Anglo-American co-operation, and con- 
siderable knowledge of the nature of the British Empire. “ Wicked 
British imperialism ” was hardly mentioned in these debates. Instead, 
many of the arguments acknowledged the progress that had been 
made ; the main question for them was whether a weakened Britain 
could maintain her commitments and continue the advance towards 
freedom and welfare in the colonies. If not, they argued, the United 
Nations had better take over. Most of these debates were decision- 
less, rather like “ brains trusts,” with questions from the floor after- 
wards, but at Columbia and Iowa, where an audience vote was 
taken, the decision was heavily against dissolving the British Empire. 
Six Indian students were among those who voted for us at Columbia 
—very gratifying, as our chief opponent had especially appealed to 
them in his final peroration. 


The votes were not really so important as the chance for informal 
discussion. General feeling was heavily in favour of the Truman 
Doctrine, especially after the Vandenberg amendment had reassured 
those who feared the effect of unilateral action upon the smooth 


working U.N.O. On Palestine the line of attack was strangely 
contradictory ; American responsibility, accepted in the case of 
Greece and Turkey, was rather pharisaically shirked, on the ground 
that it would not be right for America to bolster up the so-called 
moral turpitude of British policy in Palestine. Only on Palestine 
did we hear the argument that America was being asked to pull 
Britain's chestnuts out of the fire, whereas all we were contending 
was that America should take a responsible, not an irresponsible, 
attitude to the solution of the problem. In Brooklyn, with a large 


Jewish audience, this subject provided a lively debate ; the Zionist 
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oratory was heated and countless questions followed. We had been 
warned to expect trouble, but in fact the audience was very good- 
tempered. It was surprising to get such a friendly reception after 
reading the bloodthirsty advertisements in the New York Press 
appealing for funds to drive the British out of Palestine. 

We did not find reflected on the campuses the rather hysterical 
attitude towards Russia which manifests itself in a section of the 
American Press. Certainly American students are worried about 
Russia ; but they are not prepared to take at face value assertions 
that war between Russia and America is inevitable. Neither Henry 
Wallace nor James Burnham expresses what young America is think- 
ing; Wallace is regarded as preaching a “neo-isolationism,” an 
attempt to divide the world into rival Soviet and American Empires, 
which is much more likely to lead to war than the forthright stand 
against appeasement embodied in the Truman Doctrine; he has 
offended many, particularly in his home state of Iowa, by his attacks 
abroad on American policy. Burnham’s facile exegesis in The 
Coming Struggle for Power is considered to be altogether too cut 
and dried. 

Reluctance to accept ready-made solutions was even more marked 
in regard to internal problems. The question, “ Should Labour have 
an equal share in Managements and Profits? ” has been debated ia 
all inter-collegiate contests for the past year ; it demonstrates the 
perplexity with which young Americans regard their economic 
system—the finest productive machinery on the one hand, growing 
industrial unrest on the other. The question is argued on the basic 
assumption of the continuance of the free-enterprise system, the 
essential rightness of which is an article of faith. As a visitor from 
semi-socialised Britain I found this a novel and rather refreshing 
attitude ; they want to make their free-enterprise system work 
smoothly, they want to know why breakdowns happen, but they are 
not content with doctrinaire assumptions that, if anything is to be 
run well, it must be run by the State. 

We found some coneern about the possible menace to civil and 
academic liberty implicit in the so-called Washington purge. Was 
it really necessary, or was it merely a “ witch-hunt”? Was it a means 
of increasing Truman’s popularity by stealing the Republican 
thunder? Might not the Attorney-General’s directive be extended 
to include those who were by no means Communists, not even fellow- 
travellers? Might not the original doctrine be stretched to justify 
sheer political victimisation? Once political belief is made a ground 
for exclusion from public service, why should this not cover exclusion 
from campuses, professions and so on? (This has, I believe, already 
happened in one or two cases ; “ Communist” tag could easily be 
applied in a “smear” campaign.) As against this, it was argued 
that the purge was intended not to drive Communists underground, 
but to bring them into the open, and prevent them masquerading 
under bogus “ front” names like the American Youth for Democracy, 
the Progressive Citizens of America and others. The Canadian spy 
trials were cited as a warning. The real question was whether this 
power, once wielded by the executive, could be withdrawn or checked 
after the object of preventing Communist infiltration had been 
achieved ; it was in the future exercise of this power that both faculty 
members and students saw a danger to academic freedom. 

This questioning mood among student veterans is a healthy sign. 
Whatever the differences of organisation, outlook and tradition—and 
they are many—we found there something which bridged the gap 
between America and Cambridge. Once we had penetrated the over- 
whelmingly friendly, exuberant, enthusiastic campus atmosphere, we 
found there the same mature, objective and intelligent attitude that 
characterises British universities. Most heart-warming of all was the 
persistent, solicitous interest shown in Britain and her future. What 
Was there any chance of Socialism work- 
ing? How far-reaching was the damage caused by the fuel crisis and 
the floods? The Americans we met believe that Britain is still strong 
in what really matters—the courage and fortitude of her people. 
They know the magnitude of the problems that face Britain, but they 
have not been deluded by Press reports that Britain is crumbling 
away. Above all, they realise that while America may have the 
financial and military power to help the world on the road to re- 
covery, Britain has the inexhaustible resources of experience without 
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which any attempt to build for peace will fail. Many of the colleges 
we visited expressed the wish to send teams over here; and 
this is a supremely important and useful factor in the main- 
tenance of Anglo-American understanding. But finance is a 
difficulty. Our tour was sponsored by the Institute of International 
Education in New York, which collected campus fees from each 
college. When American teams, such as the Bates debaters, come 
here, they have to pay their own expenses, for the British university 
unions cannot afford to pay. Is there not a chance here for some 
philanthropist to make a really worth-while contribution to the in- 
crease of mutual understanding between our two great countries? 


Background 
BRETTON WOODS 


By F. W. PAISH 

HE opening for business on March rst last of the International 
Monetary Fund brought to fruition at least five years of patient 
work. Its beginnings can be traced back at least to the spring of 
1942, when under the Lend-Lease Agreement with the United 
States this country undertook to collaborate in measures to expand 
international trade after the war. Ever since the war of 1914-18 we 
have been faced with the continual difficulty that the rest of the 
world has needed to buy from the United States more than the 
United States has wanted to buy from the rest of the world. Except 
for a few years between 1924 and 1929, when the United States lent 
large amounts of money abroad, the rest of the world had to pay 
for a large part of its imports from U.S.A. by sending gold, with 
the result that U.S.A. now holds a very large part of the world’s 
gold stock and few other countries have very much more gold to 
send. It was obvious that after the war and the end of Lend-Lease 
most countries would need to buy a great deal from U.S.A. and 
would for a time have very little to sell in return. Some system, 
therefore, had to be devised which would in some way supplement 
these countries’ stocks of gold, and enable them to buy from abroad 
for some time more than they could sell. In addition, a permanent 
system was desirable which would prevent the world getting into 
difficulties again if at any time some country ceased to buy from 

other countries enough to enable them to buy its exports. 

During 1942 much thought was given to these problems, and in 
the spring of 1943 a number of plans were published by different 
countries, of which the best known are those of Britain, associated 
with the name of the late Lord Keynes, and of U.S.A., associated 
with the name of Mr. Harry D. White. The Keynes plan proposed 
the setting up of an international bank, which would perform almost 
exactly the same function as between countries that one of the big 
English banks does between English counties. If any country had 
to receive more money from abroad than it had to pay, it would 
receive it in the form of an increase in its credit balance at the 
international bank ; if any country had to pay abroad more than 
it received, it could overdraw its account at the bank. The accounts 
were to be kept in a new international money called “ bancor,” which 
would not be tied to gold or any particular currency, but would be 
universally accepted as international legal tender. Of course, the 
power to borrow from the bank was not to be unlimited ; a limit 
would be set for each country, based upon the amount of its pre-war 
foreign trade ; but there was no limit to the size of the credit balance 
that a country could accumulate if it had a persistent surplus of 
exports, short of the total that all other countries are permitted to 
borrow, 

The American plan was much more strictly limited in scope. It 
envisaged not a bank but an international exchange equalisation 
fund, to be provided with a capital of $10,000 million, partly in 
gold and partly in the various national currencies. When one coun- 
try had not enough of the currency of another—for instance, when 
it had not enough dollars—to buy what it needed from abroad, it 
would be able to buy from the fund the currency it needed in 
exchange for its own. Under this scheme the amount of dollars 
that the fund could sell would be limited not only by the credit 
of the buying countries but also by the amount of dollars and gold 
it held to sell. In addition, whereas the Keynes scheme put pressure 
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on both debtor and creditor countries to adjust their sales and pur. 
chases abroad so as to prevent the bank’s overdrafts from becom} 

too large, in the White scheme pressure was to be put on the debtor 
only. Realising that its plan for an international fund woyjg 
probably be too limited in scope to provide enough dollars to meg 
the excess demands for U.S. exports in the immediate post-war 
years, the United States produced in the autumn of 1943 a plan 
for a supplementary institution, to be called the United Nations 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. This bank, which was 
also to have a capital of $10,000 million contributed by member coun. 
tries, would provide, or guarantee, long-term loans to members to 
enable rhem to finance schemes for the reconstruction or develop. 
ment of their countries. So long as the bank’s loan conditions were 
met, there would be no necessary limit on the amount of the loans 
given to or provided by any particular country. provided that the 
aggregate of all loans did not exceed the bank’s subscribed capital. 

These and other plans were examined by an international com- 
mittee of experts in the spring of 1944. The plan for the bank was 
adopted with little modification, but the plan which emerged fér 
the fund was different from any of the preliminary suggestions, 
though resembling the American plan more than the British. The 
two plans were again considered by an international conference of 
Allied countries held at Bretton Woods in U.S.A. in July, 1944, and 
with some further amendments were approved by the delegates of 
forty-five countries, subject, of course, to subsequent ratification 
by their governments. 

The plan for the International Monetary Fund, as it finally 
emerged, is an ingenious, and within limits probably very useful, 
addition to the existing machinery for filling temporary gaps between 
countries’ sales and purchases abroad. Each country subscribes a 
certain proportion of the capital of the fund, called its quota. The 
size of the various quotas seems to have been fixed by a process of 
bargaining rather than on any objective criterion, and ranges from 
$2,750,000,000 for U.S.A., $1,300,000,000 for the United Kingdom 
and $1,200,000,0e0 for Russia to $500,000 for Liberia and Panama. 
The total is $8,800,000,000, thus leaving room for subsequent new 
admissions. Part of the quota is payable in gold, and the rest in each 
member’s own currency. If any member runs short of any other 
currency it can buy some of the fund’s holdings of that currency, 
paying with its own. Such purchases are limited to a net 2§ per cent. 
of the buying country’s quota in any twelve months, and the fund 
may not buy more of any country’s currency if it already holds an 
amount equal to twice that country’s quota. Thus the United 
Kingdom, which has paid about $210,000,000, or 16 per cent. of its 
quota, in gold, could buy dollars from the fund to the extent of 
$325,000.000 a year for four years and $210,000,000 in the fifth. For 
all purchases which raise the fund’s holdings of any members 
currency above its quota, the fund must charge a rate of interest, 
low to start with, but increasing both with the amount and the 
duration of the excess. 

In exchange for these privileges, a member undertakes two main 
obligations. First, it must fix the exchange values of its currency 
in terms of gold dollars, and thereafter must not vary it either way 
by more than 10 per cent. without the consent of the fund ; and 
secondly it must allow any of its currency which comes into the 
hands of other member countries as a result of current trading and 
other transactions to be converted freely into other currencies. It 
was, however, realised that many countries would not be able to 
permit this general transferability of their currencies at once, and 
such countries were therefore given from three to five years after 
the setting-up of the fund before bringing this condition into force, 
or even longer in cases of especial difficulty. Members are allowed, 
and in some Circumstances enjoined, to control the export of capital. 
Members are also under a general obligation to consult the fund 
about their difficulties, and these provisions for regular consultation 
may well prove one of the most valuable functions of the fund. If 
the fund runs short of any particular currency, as for instance 
dollars, it may buy more of it with gold, or try to borrow some. If 
it still runs short, it must declare that currency “ scarce,” and then 
members resume their liberty to impose exchange restrictions 02 
dealings in that currency, even for current transactions. Thus 4 
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country with a persistent export surplus is under some pressure to 
enable its foreign customers to pay for what they need to buy. 

Since the signature of the Bretton Woods agreements, progress 
towards the establishment of the fund has been steady if not rapid. By 
the end of 1945 sufficient ratifications had been received to enable 
the work of setting up the organisation to begin, and by now the only 
outstanding ratifications of any importance aie those of Australia, 
which is expected shortly, and of the Soviet Union. Other notable 
absentees, besides the enemy countries, are the war-time neutrals, 
such as Sweden and Switzerland. It is to be hoped that the power 
of admitting additional members will be used before long. During 
1946 the board of governors and the executive directors of the fund 
began to meet, a staff was recruited, and members were called upon 
to fix their parities with the gold dollar. These stages were success- 
fully completed by the end of the year, and two months later the fund 
was open for.business. There is as yet no news of how much, if 
any, business it has done, but it is probable that the quotas of the 
members are too small to provide more than a modest alleviation of 
their dollar shortages during the exceptional period of post-war 
reconstruction, however useful they may prove in more settled times. 

For large-scale immediate help, the war-stricken countries must 
probably look rather to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. It has been open for business for some months 
and is reported to have received applications for loans to a total of 
$2,300,000,000. The only loan so far made is one of $250,000,000 to 
France. But the Bank’s new president is reported to be establishing 
good relations with investing institutions in the United States, the 
only possible major lender, and it is hoped that arrangements will 
soon be made for the further dollar loans which Europe needs so 
urgently. 


THE LAW OF THE CHURCH 


By BISHOP STEPHEN NEILL 


HE Church of England is still the Church of the English people, 
and in many ways faithfully represents the national character. 
In nothing is this more manifest than in its capacity for carrying 
through its revolutions quietly, and with so little disturbance that the 
ordinary man does not realise that a revolution is in progress. The 
passing of the Enabling Act in 1919 put the Church of England in 
possession, for the first time since the Reformation, of a real instru- 
ment of self-government. Some people hold that the Church 
Assembly is a less efficient and practical body than it ought to be ; 
but it is a genuine ecclesiastical assembly, with its own responsibili- 
ties and powers. One of the difficulties that has beset its way since 
1919 has been extreme uncertainty as to the law by which the Church 
is governed. Hence the appointment in 1939 of a “Canon Law 
Commission.” Hence the appearance last week of the stately report, 
The Canon Law of the Church of England.* 

The first answer returned by the learned commission to the ques- 
tion asked them as to “ the present status of Cancn Law in England ” 
is that, though the Church of England undoubtedly has a law, no 
one koows what that law is. At the Reformation the existing canon 
law of the mediaeval Church was not repealed ; it still remains in 
force, except in so far as it has been modified by subsequent canons 
which have received the Royal Assent, by Acts of Parliament or by 
long obsolescence. But it is not possible to state exactly which parts 
of the old canon law are no longer in force. No doubt this could be 
ascertained, but it would, in the opinion of the commission, be a 
long and intricate task, of historical rather than practical value. The 
canon law itself, as it stood at the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VIII, was a large and complicated corpus, made up of Acts of coun- 
cils and papal decisions, to which had been added some decrees of 
local English councils. It is not easy to assess just how much was 
intended to remain in force when Henry VIII died. 

To most people the study of canon law seems to be among the 
dreariest of occupations. Only the genius of F. W. Maitland has 
attained to the height of making it positively exciting. The reader 
of Canon Law in the Church of England (1898) finds that he goes 
faster and faster as the theme develops, and by the time he has 
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reached the episode of the deacon who was burned alive in 1222 for 
turning Jew he is possessed with almost the same passion as the 
reader of a detective story as he nears the crisis of the plot. It 
cannot be said that the commission has made its report as lively as 
this. But it has done an excellent piece of work. It is only occasion- 
ally that the report of a commission is found to possess permanent 
value ; but the historical introduction to this report has promise of 
becoming a classic. In it (for the first time, as far as I am aware) all 
that the churchman needs to know about the development of the 
law under which he lives is set forth clearly, comprehensively and 
accurately. This part of the report should be read by every clergy- 
man in England and by every ordinand. 

But even when we have determined in its outlines the existing 
state of the law, we are only at the beginning of our difficulties. 
The principal post-Reformation document is the canons of 1603. 
Although these contain most of what is most relevant in the traditional 
law of the Church, they are neither complete nor up-to-date ; it is 
not necessary now to require that “no Ecclesiastical Person shall 
wear any Coif or wrought Night-cap, but only plain Night-caps 
of black silk, satin or velvet.” (Canon 74.) And even if it were 
resolved to bring the canons again strictly into effect, there is 
no means by which they can be enforced. A Church cannot work 
smoothly without ecclesiastical courts recognised and obeyed by all 
churchmen. The Church of England has not at present such courts, 
When somewhat eccentric clergymen feel themselves bound in 
conscience to celebrate the Holy Communion according to the Roman 
rite in Latin (with or without some additions from the Book of 
Common Prayer), incensed parishioners are inclined to say that the 
Bishops ought to do something about it. But when the Bishops 
did do something about it, the reaction of the public was to regard 
the indicted clergymen as martyrs, and the Bishops as proud and 
persecuting prelates. The enforcement of discipline is in fact 
impossible. 

In no country in the world but England could a Church continue 
to exist and to thrive under such conditions. This anarchic condition 
would not be tolerated for a single day in any province of the 
Anglican Communion other than those of Canterbury and York. 
The commission is unanimously of the opinion that something ought 
to be done about it. With wise English caution, the commission 
does not recommend that any attempt should be made to draw 
up a comprehensive code of ecclesiastical law, such as that by which 
the jurisprudence of the Roman Catholic Church is now controlled. 
The members point out that the experts of the Roman Church spent 
thirteen years on a task easier than that which would confront an 
English commission charged with the production of a complete code. 
And they are of opinion that, even if such a code were completed, 
it might well fail to win acceptance, owing to “the ineradicable 
repugnance in the English mind and juridical tradition to the prin- 
ciple of codification” (p. 82). What they have done instead is to 
put forth for the consideration of the Church a revised and 
modernised edition of the canons of 1603. They have done their 
work moderately and judiciously. Some of the canons are quite 
up to date. Number CIX, for example, regulates the use of places 
of worship for plays, concerts and the exhibition of cinematograph 
films. A very important section provides for a complete range of 
ecclesiastical courts ; this would involve the abolition of appeal to the 
Privy Council, and the provision of a final court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes, of which the Archbishop of the Province would 
always be a member. Other canons affirm or regularise the current 
practice of the Church, 

It is unlikely that anyone will agree with every proposal made by 
the commission. Nor is there any reason why they should. The 
proposed canons are set forth for study and consideration by the 
responsible authorities. It is certain that they will not be accepted 
without modification. The process of acceptance cannot be other 
than lengthy, and there will be plenty of time for all opinions to 
make themselves felt. It is perhaps worth while to draw attention 
at this stage to two not immediately relevant considerations, which 
are likely to be somewhere in the background of the minds of many 
churchmen, as they consider these proposals to reconstitute the law 
of the Church of England. The objection to placing more power 
in the hands of ecclesiastical authority is deeply rooted in the English 
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mind. Memories of ecclesiastical tyrannies in the past are almost 
a part of the national heritage. It cannot be said that these objec- 
tions are wholly without foundation. The authorities of the Church 
have shown themselves as prone to aggressiveness as the authorities 
of the State. But it is now possible to point to long and wide 
experience within the Anglican communion of the advantages of 
proper canonical organisation. Every province outside England has 
its Own constitution and canons. The clergy and laity of those 
provinces do not make ceaseless moan about aggression and tyranny 
from above ; and any dangers there might be would seem to be well 
outweighed by the immense advantages of knowing what the law 
of the Church is, and by the existence of means to put it rapidly into 
operation. 

But the special problems arising from.the State connection in 
England cannot be overlooked. It is curious to reflect that, just at 
the time when some Anglicans seem prepared for the Church of 
England to sink into the position of a sect, many Free Churchmen 
seem anxious to insist on the dignity of the Church of England as 
the Church of the nation, in the affairs of which they as citizens 
of the country have a right to be interested. It was not only the 
personal ‘greatness of William Temple which led Free Churchmen 
so often to speak of him as “our Archbishop.” The anomalies and 
uncertainties of the present position are too well known to need 
description. Opinion will be divided as to the suitability of non- 
Anglican members of the House of Commons taking part in the 
vote on the abortive Prayer Book of 1927 and 1928. Yet it remains 
the fact that the House of Commons judged the mind cf the Church 
of England better than the authorities of the Church. If, in 1928, 
the Church authorities had agreed to the omission from the Prayer 
Book of the revised Communion Office it is probable that the rest 
of the Book would have passed without much controversy. The 
presentation of the Book a second time, almost without difference 
from the form in which it had been rejected in 1927, made almost 
certain its rejection a second time. In spite of the illegality, almost 
every part of the 1928 Book is widely used in the Church. But it 
is doubtful whether there are a dozen churches in the country 
where the revised Communion Office is used in full. It is not easy 
to dismiss as wholly unreasonable those who doubt whether it is 
wise at the present time to give the Church of England greater 
power to govern itself. 


BOOKS IN GERMANY 


By ALAN ROSS 
N a four-storeyed circular building, gutted by fire and roofless, 
two rooms look out on to a canal in Hamburg. The high iron 
framework and crumbling masonry are reflected over the green 
water, on whose surface the whole skyline of spires, heaped rubble 
and sudden gaps of blue tremble. The foundations of the building 
are badly shaken, the rain as well as the sun pours into the hall, 
and many of the steps on the stairway have collapsed, so one has 
to stretch over small] precipices on the way to the top. Sealed up 
in the only two habitable rooms, made so purely by self-endeavour, 
work a German painter, a poet and a publisher. 

Their names as such are not at the moment important, but their 
activity and their surroundings symbolise very well the predicament 
of the German artist today. From their wide windows they look 
over a sea of destruction, in which hardly a stone can be salvaged. 
Under the débris a number of bodies have perished and festered. 
Around the refuse-bins and the rubble scavengers pick about for 
food or scraps of clothing. So much has gone, so much been irre- 
trievably poisoned and destroyed, that the task of rebuilding seems 
almost too huge to be begun. When the very essentials of life are 
so grotesquely lacking, when survival is really the only tangible 
asset of a dazed and wandering people, it is not casy to look out 
at them, observing the enormous black crow of hunger and grief 
in their faces, and to make plans about books and paintings. 

Yet that is what must be, and is being, done: It is not a straight- 
forward issue, for anomalizs exist in nearly every situation. Certain 
main problems, however, are immediately discernible, and these form 
themselves into three groups. First, there are the purely material 
difficulties of book-production ; the lack of coal, offices, paper and 
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the necessity for certain educational priorities, which make the output 
of contemporary literature comparatively slight. Bound up With 
this is the attitude of the four Powers to their different zones, and 
the enormous differences in their paper-supplies. Secondly, the 
important task of making up for the ten years of German cultura] 
isolation has led to the urgent exploration of English, French ang 
American literary trends, so that somehow the sense of being par 
of a European tradition can be restored. Consequently a great 
many translations are being undertaken of writers such as Isherwood, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Sartre, Greene and so on. The German 
taste in English prose goes no further than Galsworthy, Bennett or 
Maugham ; in poetry, hardly beyond Masefield. Parallel to this 
throwing open of the gates to European influences is the gradual 
reissuing of German classics for one reason or another banned by 
the Nazis, and the re-establishing of the reputations of Heine, 
Dehmel, Thomas and Heinrich Mann, Wassermann, Toller and 
similar writers who were Jews, Social Democrats or Communigs, 
Then there is the problem of the Nazi writer, of the exile and of 
the “inner émigré.” Should there be censorship, and, if so, how 
is it to be differentiated from the methods used by the Nazis? 

These are the principal tasks and difficulties of the German pub- 
lisher. He has a position of unique responsibility, in so far as the 
choice and balance of his list are entirely in his own hands. There 
is no censorship or pressure brought to bear on him to publish any 
particular books. The only control over him is that exerted by the 
Book Section of the Public Relations and Information Services Con- 
trol Branch of the Contro] Commission, from whom he obtains his 
licence and his paper quota. The latter is issued on the basis of 
the lists prepared by the publisher, so that the better the quality of 
his intended production, the larger will be the amount of paper 
allowed him. If he has been a confirmed Nazi, he will not be 
granted a licence, and, obviously enough, it is not in his interest to 
publish books directly opposed to the occupational régime. 

What sort of books, then, characterise the post-war pericd? The 
first point that needs stressing is the difference in output between 
the four zones. For instance, the British zone produces only 2 per 
cent. of Germany’s paper-supply, the French 3 per cent., the 
American 15 per cent. and Russian 80 per cent. The implications 
of this are obvious, for the, effect of an importation of culture is as 
dependent on quantity as anything else. However, the interchange 
between the zones is still so slight that the influence of books tends 
to remain inside the physical boundaries of their places of origin. 
This of course will become less and less true, and at the moment 
it is the more universal figures who are having a great influence on 
German style—Steinbeck, Hemingway, Waugh, Forster, Isherwood, 
amongst others. There is a great vogue for Melville, Conrad and 
Stevenson. Melville in particular, and quite independent of his 
renaissance in England, is being reprinted almost in his entirety, 
and a very good book by Jean Giono, translated from the French, 
has been recently published on him. 

This re-creation and absorption of new influences is naturally 
the most significant feature of the German Kiterary scene. It is not, 
however, by any means the only one. There were three main classes 
of German writer between 1936 and 1945. The first. which 
numbered the most distinguished, was composed of exiles—Thomas 
Mann, Stephen Zweig, Theodor Plivier, J. R. ‘Becher, Hermann- 
Neisse. The second consisted of mainly bad, but much publicised, 
Nazi writers, like the anti-Semitic Stapel, Rosenberg and Blunck, 
president of the Nazi Writers Committee. The third was of writers 
who chose to remain in Germany, but who were anti-Nazi or in- 
different, and either wrote guardedly, ambiguously or not at all— 
Wiechert, Jiinger, Thiess. Wiechert, the most outspoken of the 
three, was sent to Buchenwald ; Jiinger was subsequently forb:dden 
to write, and Thiess began the so-called “inner emigration ” myth, 
which postulated a doctrine not dissimilar to Pétain’s in France. 

Of these writers, Plivier and Becher are now back in Berlin, 
having spent the war years in Moscow, and have each written re- 
markable books ; Plivier, a documentary novel called Stalingrad, 
not unlike Remarque’s Im Westen Nichts Neues in intensity and 
starkness of manner, and Becher a volume of poems called 
Heimkehr. The Thomas Mann-von Molo correspondence over 
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the value of exiles returning to Germany needs no new emphasis, 
except in so far as it is now evident that Mann has completely 
vindicated his attitude, and that his influence over German 
letters—Lotte in Weimar has just been published in German— 
js probably stronger than ever before. Stapel, Blunck and Jiinger 
are on the black list of authors, who may no longer publish. Jiinger’s 
case is curious, as he was suppressed by the Nazis on the grounds 
of anti-Nazism, and by the Americans on the grounds of militarism. 
In fact, both are justified, as Jiinger, substituted the idea of sacri- 
ficial death in the latter for the coarser tendentiousness of Nazi 
materialism, whose ends at the same time he served. His case, how- 
ever, is being reconsidered, and rightly, as his standing as a stylist 
and imaginative novelist in at least two of his novels—Das Abenteuer- 
liche Herz and Auf die Marmor Klippen (soon to be published in 
translation over here)—owes nothing either to totalitarianism or 
militarism. But the ambiguity and the duality inherent in his writing 
are the same as in the religious mystique with which Wiechert, in 
a different, almost Lawrentian way, confuses and evades the more 
explicit, direct issues of contemporary behaviour by overtones of 
differently interpretable symbolism. 

The consequences of this lack of clear thinking are mostly evident 
in the want of critical analyses of literature in its relation to society. 
The Germans are slowly learning to cut back the undergrowth of 
verbiage which strangled them ; but it is a painful process, and one 
which cannot produce new writers overnight. 


A SUPREME BOWLER 
By G. D. MARTINEAU 

I* 1847 the game of cricket had arrived at a critical phase in its 

development. It had acquired many characteristics now familiar 
to us; that is to say, there were three stumps and upright bats, 
umpires stood much where they do now and bowlers raised the arm 
to the shoulder. We can see now that it was a question of whether 
the “round-arm revolution ” of the late ’twenties had done all that 
was likely to be done, or whether the game would aspire, through 
growing popularity, to the status of a national art. The man who 
was to provide the answer to this question had in fact taken the step 
which was to produce incalculable consequences. William Clarke’s 
All England XI had appeared on the Hyde Park Ground, Sheffield, 
at the end of the previous August. 

It was, of course, not evident at the time that anything remark- 
able had happened. William Clarke, a Nottingham bricklayer, could 
have given little promise of spectacular performances, being then 
nearly fifty and one-eyed into the bargain. The strange thing about 
it was that he had been playing for Notts ever since 1816, and yet 
had to wait thirty years before the M.C.C. applied for his services. 
In 1847 he and William Lillywhite (another bricklayer) bowled un- 
changed through both innings of the Gentlemen, taking all 20 wickets 
between them. It was quite early in his career that he lost the sight 
of an eye when playing fives, and this may have led people to under- 
rate his value as a cricketer. Another deceptive factor was that his 
bowling remained under-arm, belonging to the old school of David 
Harris, delivered from above hip-level, with a curving flight and 
abrupt rise from the pitch, to which he added leg-spin. His par- 
tcular strength, however, consisted in an abnormal ability to size up 
an Opponent and a situation ; for this served him both in cricket and 
in business. “ My success,” he said, “depends not on what is called 
good length, but on the exact pitch, the one ‘blind spot’ according 
to the reach and style of the player.” 

Nicholas Wanostrocht, the gifted scholar of Flemish descent who 
Played under the name of Felix (since cricket was too often associated 
with gambling for respectability), describes Clarke strolling round 
to watch opponents at practice and coming back to report: “I have 
summed them up, and they are worth (so much) an innings.” His 
judgement was remarkably accurate, and his placing of the field for 
catches may be regarded as the forerunner of modern “traps ” for 
batsmen’s weak strokes. When Clarke acquired a wife and an inn, 
cricket was also enriched, for, after becoming landlord of “ The Bell,” 
he opened the Trent Bridge Ground, where the First ‘Test Match 
iN a series is usually played today. Every step in his career gives 
evidence of his shrewdness and self-confidence. When the All Eng- 
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land XI was fairly launched, Dark, tne proprietor of Lord’s, criticised 
his arrangement of a match at Newcastle, where there was then only 
weak opposition. “Never you mind,” replied Clarke. “I shall play 
sides strong or weak, with numbers or with bowlers given, and shall 
play all over the country too—mark my words—and it will make 
good for cricket and for your trade too.” He was referring to Dark’s 
bat-and-ball business, which grew rapidly. 

Felix’s drawing of the All England XI, as it was in 1847, is still 
to be seen in the Pavilion at Lord’s. There stands William Clarke, 
wearing his grey top-hat and somewhat parsonic expression, with the 
artist close to him. Away to his left are old Lillywhite, in almost a 
funereal garments, and the slim, graceful figure of Fuller Pilch. On 
the other flank, most prominent in the group, is the mighty Alfred 
Mynn, dwarfing his neighbours as he does his bat, and one from the 
end is George Parr in a sort of sombrero. The others are Joseph 
Guy, Martingell, W. Denison, Dean, O. C. Pell, Hillyer, Dorrinton 
and Sewell, making a total of fourteen. This company, and others 
who joined it later, journeyed about usually by coach—for railway 
travel was in its infancy—as the fixture-list grew yearly, until they 
were playing over thirty matches a season, and they had often to 
bump along through the night over impossible roads. The rate of 
pay was between £4 and £6 a match, which earned Clarke the name 
of being hard-fisted and led eventually to the establishment of a rival 
formation. Meanwhile, in all this galaxy of talent, the deeds of the 
veteran bowler shone with astonishing brilliance. Profiting vastly 
by the attitude of contempt with which batsmen tended to regard 
under-arm bowling, he proceeded to take terrific toll. It must be 
admitted that many of his victims were “rabbits,” that the All 
England XI sometimes played against double their number, and that 
Clarke seldom took himself off. Even so, an annual average of 340 
wickets for the seven seasons from 1847 to 1853 is a formidable figure. 

A poor fieldsman and with small pretensions to batting skill, he 
was an autocrat of whom endless tales are told. Young amateurs, 
facetious cabmen and unwary railway porters were victims of his 
quick temper and crude humour. After old Tom Box ran him out, 
he put on his pads to go in first, vowing never to go in again within 
ten of such a fool. His Practical Hints on Cricket ate chiefly valu- 
able for the remarks on bowling, which insist on the adaptation of 
length to the batsman and the state of the ground as well as on 
the appointment of school cricket-coaches who possess a good de- 
livery. ‘“ Why, a person who recommends a wild scrambling bowler 
to teach cricket ought to be took up under the Cruelty to Animals 
Act.” His warning on noting a batsman’s fault, “We shall have 
a haccident, sir, soon, I know we shall,” has been widely quoted. 


No other bowler of any period has been accorded the compliment 
of a special treatise on how to play him. Felix on How to Play 
Clarke provides the most eloquent testimony to his boundless guile. 
Felix was once hailed as “ Clarke’s master,” after playing an innings 
of 54 against him for Kent at Canterbury. The return match at 
Trent Bridge proved the mastery incomplete, for Felix, playing to 
the gallery, took guard four yards in front of his wicket, and the old 
bowler dismissed him for nought. In 1852 Clarke’s luck seemed to 
desert him. John Wisden, the Sussex midget, seceded from the 
All England XI, with Dean, John Lillywhite and others who objected 
to Clarke’s grasping and tyrannical ways, and formed the United 
England XI; and towards the end of the year the old bowler fell 
and broke his arm. Yet it was in the following season that he 
crowned his career by taking 476 wickets, and there is nothing in 
Wisden to show that this record has ever been equalled. 

It was true, however, that his day was nearly done. He died 
three summers Jater, having taken a wicket with the last ball he 
ever bowled. Clarke’s influence on the game has been lasting. More 
than his bowling feats, his organisation of cricket tours had the 
effect of firing youthful imagination far and wide. A single instance 
will suffice. In 1854 he brought his famous team down to play 
against twenty-two of West Gloucestershire at Bristol, and all 
the countryside thronged to watch old Clarke capture eighteen 


wickets. Among the spectators was a six-year-old boy, who never 


forgct hew the veteran’s figure stood out as the child gazed across the 
field from his mother’s side. 
was William Gilbert Grace. 


The name of this hero-worshipper 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING the past few weeks I have given several lectures, and 
attended several discussion-groups, in various parts of the 
country. The audiences have been composed of young and old, rich 
and poor, city workers and farm labourers, schoolboys, under- 
graduates and cadets. What has interested me most has been the 
attitude of the younger generation, whether Labour or not, towards 
the issues of current foreign policy. On the one hand I have been 
impressed by the fact that the young men and women of today pay 
far more attention to such problems than was ever vouchsafed to 
them by their fathers and mothers of the previous generation ; their 
questions and their remarks indicate that they are well aware of the 
tremendous difficulties with which we are today confronted. On the 
other hand I have been disconcerted by the extent to which their 
views are coloured by hopes and wishes, by sentimental affections or 
prejudices. I should have supposed, for instance, that our younger 
socialists would have taken pride in the fact that the Labour move- 
ment has produced in Mr. Ernest Bevin a Foreign Secretary who is 
not only the equal, and more than the equal, of the Ministers and 
Commissars with whom he negotiates, but who can compare most 
favourably with his eminent predecessors from Walsingham to Eden. 
I should have supposed that they would have delighted in his massive 
imperturbability, his powerful patience, his stolid sagacity. I have 
watched many British Foreign Secretaries in action, and I have never 
seen one who equals Mr. Bevin as the representative, in diplomatic 
negotiation, of the qualities of simplicity, forthrightness and common 
sense which form the foundation of our national character. His voice, 
his manner, his very smile compel confidence and enhance credit ; 
on many occasions I have rejoiced at the almost palpable impression 
which he makes on foreigners. He seems to me to embody all that 
is most sound and solid in our social democracy. 


7 * 7. * 


I have seen it reported that Mr. Bevin, when asked to define the 
objectives of his foreign policy, replied as follows : —“ I want to create 
conditions which will enable me to walk down to Victoria Station 
and to take a ticket for any country in the world.” That does not 
seem to me a Fascist definition, a reactionary definition or an ignorant 
definition. It seems to me to embody wisdom in its simplest form, 
since, if such conditions could in fact be created, it would mean the 
removal of our present barriers which create fear and want ; it would 
mean that the world became a university, a garden and a playground 
open to all men and women ; it would mean that people could speak 
to people undismayed. That surely is sound Socialist doctrine and a 
purpose which should appeal to all men of sense. I have found, 
however, that my own view of Mr. Bevin is not shared by all the 
younger generation. One criticism that I heard struck me as par- 
ticularly illogical and strange. It was not denied that Mr. Bevin 
was a worthy representative of the cause to which he has devoted 
all his life ; but it was contended that his previous ignorance of 
affairs had obliged him to become the victim of his own 
officials. I was startled by this contention: it was as if someone had 
assured me that a buffalo was being bullied by a handful of gazelles. 
I suggested to my interlocutor that he had not considered the im- 
theory ; it would imply, logically, either 
Secretary knew more than the Foreign Service or 

Service knew less than the Foreign Secretary. 
Under the former alternative, you would have as Foreign Minister 
who had devoted his whole life to the study of international 
who was therefore unrepresentative of the party in 
power: under the latter ative you would have to staff your 
Foreign Service with ignoramuses and amateurs. 
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. . * * 


Behind such confvsion of thought there is of course a heavy mist 
of perplexity, suspicion and distress. Although I have devoted thirty 
years to the study and practice of diplomacy, I confess that I am 
confounded by the magnitude of our problems and the paucity of 
It is inevitable that one should seek to escape from the 


Our means 


menace of unalterable facts and take cover in the undergrowth of 
emotions, ideas or personalities which are not unalterable. It js 
easier to get rid of Mr. Bevin than to get rid of the United States or 
Russia ; it is more comforting to believe that there exists some new 
and magic formula for British policy than to face the hard fact that 
our policy is dependent upon certain unalterable geographical, financial] 
and economic conditions. We find ourselves in the position of the 
family of someone who is desperately ill: inevitably at such moments 
people seek to change their doctor and to resort to patent medicines 
and infallible cures. The very natural anxiety aroused in the public 
mind by our economic dependence and by the dread of the third 
world war usually finds expression in impulsive suspicion and ill- 
considered ideas. It is thus interesting to come across a publication 
in which these airy nothings are given a local habitation and a name. 
I have been reading the pamphlet entitled Keep Left which has 
been composed by Mr. R. H. Crossman, Mr. Michael Foot and their 
associates, in anticipation doubtless of the forthcoming trip to Mar- 
gate. It is a plausible and persuasive document written with Wyke- 
hamist clarity and self confidence. With some of it I am in agree- 
ment ; but the sections devoted to foreign policy, while they will do 
much to crystallize the uneasiness to which I have referred, appear to 
me to beg the question. Cogently do Mr. Crossman and his friends 
inform us that we should not be ill, if only we were in perfect health, 


* « * * 


At times this pamphlet breaks into wild emotive words and phrases 
such as “imperialism,” “oil,” “dollars” and “no truck with 
Churchill,” which are well calculated to arouse the passions of man. 
I do not care for such expressions, since they become divorced from 
their true meanings, and remind me of the cries with which cows or 
goats are herded : —“ et criant ‘ diah,’ et criant ‘hue’.” The general 
tone of the pamphlet is, however, sorrowful and restrained ; Mr. 
Crossman and his friends possess an excellent bed-side manner. In 
short but inexorable sentences they describe the symptoms of the 
grave illness with which their country is afflicted ; our financial 
anaemia has become so pernicious as to be incurable ; our powers 
of resistance have been so lowered that we shall be unable to survive 
another attack ; the decline in our physical force is so general and 
so permanent that we must for the future change our whole way of 
life. We are in danger of becoming the financial dependents, the 
“ strategical outposts,” of the United States; we are in danger of 
being used as the tools of dollar diplomacy ; the victims of Wall 
Street. We must therefore restrict our commitments, reduce the 
strength of our armed forces, and then achieve our independence 
both of Russia and of the United States. And how, in our debilitated 
position, is this desirable objective to be secured? By creating a 
European security system, based upon the Anglo-French alliance, 
and gradually extending to other European countries. How agree- 
able, how comforting, it is to believe that what one wants to happen 
is likely to occur! 

7 * * * 


The fallacy to which Mr. Crossman and his friends have sur- 
rendered is that they fail to consider or to mention the terrific 
obstacles which such a policy is bound to encounter. They do not 
state what countries will be asked to join their coalition. That is the 
central point. If Russia is to be included, then she will dominate 
the security system they envisage ; if she be excluded, then grave 
suspicions will be aroused. According to Mr. Crossman, the object 
of such a European security system would be “to deter aggression 
by Germany or by any non-European Power.” ‘The Russians have 
already shown their disinclination for Mr. Byrnes’ Four-Power Pact. 
Is this new pact therefore to be directed implicitly against the United 
States? So invidious an implication would not for one moment allay 
Russia’s suspicions, whereas it would cloud the great white soul of 
America. Our intermediary position, difficult as it is, could not 
survive such a complication. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 
“The Brothers.’’ (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.)—‘ Panique ” 
(Rialto.) 
Tuar art is related to “escapism ” is a contention which can gener- 
allv be relied upon to stir the gentlest gathering into a state of 
animation ; the affair is likely to end by a schism into mortally 
cpposed camps, or by a cool disagreement as to definitions. Yet 
The Brothers certainly sets one’s mind nibbling at that little bit of 
chalky cheese. The story (L. A. G. Strong) concerns a convent-bred 
girl who works as a servant for a father and his two sons in a tiny 
village on Skye. The girl (Patricia Roc) is unwise enough to show 
interest in the scion of a rival clan, and this, coupled with the rivalry 
of the two brothers for her hand, brings her to a sad end. Yes, 
the “escapism” is there, from the first superbly photographed 
horizon of rock-encrusted sea, to the remoteness of folk who pay 
no heed to “ Sassenach English laws ” against distilling liquor, and 
take the law gruesomely into their own hands against kinsfolk who 
inform the Excise men. Yet the faithfulness to local idiom and 
atmosphere (the set-men even build a cave which looks like a cave 
instead of a geologist’s delirium) pulls this film well into the art 
class, though not, I fear, into the art gallery. Besides photography, 
the direction (within the story’s limits) and acting are good. But 
while the characters are all alive, it is only one side of their lives 
that we are alléwed to meet—the “ picturesque native ” seen by sensi- 
tive, kindly but blinkered eyes. This, to me, represents escapism 
at an all-too-adult level. It is further reflected in the sterilised quality 
of the story. Nothing—bar the Excise men, whom we never notice— 
brings any touch of the outside world to this inverted, made to seem 
real Shangri-La. A convent is so convenient a background for the 
one stranger in the village. No ties, no mail from home, no one to 
write to. As if unhappy with these flimsy foundations, Muir 
Mathieson has allowed the music to be used sometimes to touch 
the bottom of banality, largely through triteness of timing. 
+ * 7 + 

Crime stories are probably the most popular escapist fare. 
Simenon, though, is an artist, and the treatment of his work in 
Panique is a joy to watch—at the hands of Duvivier. To im- 
prisoned British audiences, the warm people of a French provincial 
town are as much an escape, surely, as the Isle of Skye. The girl 
of this story comes from—though again we never see it—prison. 
But, bless me, she does talk about it; it was a place she lived in. 
How The Brothers might have stood up as a film if Pat Roc had 
been allowed to suggest she had had something of a heartbeat, even 
in aconvent! Though the setting does not move outside the town, 
you feel, by the very way the butcher demands his 6 francs 25 for 
the meat, that here is a man who has to make a living, even if he 
is mainly there to shepherd us through a murder story. And the 
music, by Jean Wiener—that comes to us through the unlikely loud- 
speaker of a fairground. 

A woman’s body is found on a piece of waste ground just when 
the fair folk arrive ; three people are variously enmeshed in the crime 
lhe escapist element lies in just this ; most of us don’t get caught 
up in murders. But this escape is justified, because it could happen ; 
and if it did the people we meet could behave just like that. They 
could act out just that drama, for they ar? people seen in the round. 
Escapism becomes art. A thumbnail sketch might descrgve Panique 
as another Double Indemnity—but French. Yet for all the virtues, 
forced or unforced, of these two films, one is left asking: Must our 
Sstory-escape so often be to murder, killing, death? Wouldn’t it be 
nice to have a little life about just for a change? I’d rather have a 
problem about life gone wrong than a simple extinction of problems 
in death—or its retributicg. It would seem a richer field for drama, 
likely to be art more than escapism. GEOFFREY BELL. 


MUSIC 


It has unquestionably been Sir Thomas Beecham’s week. With the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra he gave the Berlioz Requiem at the 
Maida Vale Studios on Friday and the first of his “ Mozart Festival ” 
concerts at Drury Lane on Sunday, and the level of performance 
on_each occasion was one to which we are not accustomed. 
Berlioz’s Requiem is one of the most puzzling of that puzzling 
composer’s works. All the obvious things about Berlioz have been 
said, and yet he remains somehow equivocal, perhaps because those 
who think it worth while to plunge beneath the surface are almost 
without exception hopeless partisans either for or against. What I 


think is exploded is the theory that he would have written better 
music if he had been a more finent academic writer, a more skilful 
manipulator of the academic forms. His occasional Japses into 
banality have been grossly exaggerated, and if the angularity of his 
melody, the lack of symmetry in his lines and smoothness in his 
harmonic progressions have offended, or still offend, the professional 
ear (Or even more, the professional eye), it is an absolute loss to the 
professional and a musical example of not being able to see the wood 
for the trees. 

For if you really listen to Berlioz’s music, really follow it and not 
just give an admiring glance at this or that deta:l of orchestration, 
it is perfectly coherent and alive with the most astonishing vitality. 
Only, as with Wagner, you must give yourself up to it, listen intently 
but passively, without prefabricated ideas of what should come next. 
The experience is not narcotic but tonic: because, for all the rich- 
nes® of his palette and the kolossal character of many of his effects, 
Berlioz is not a sensualist. Harmonically, his music is ascetic and 
its effect on the listener astringent ; he has none of the lushness of 
his great friends and contemporaries, Liszt and Wagner. Take the 
obvious exampie of the Tuba mirum from the Requiem. The 
eighteen kettledrums and four brass bands might well sound like 
the introduction to some colossal Kaisermarsch: in fact, they are 
used by a mind so completely in the grip of a poetic idea, so abso- 
lutely alien to all exploitation of sound for its own sake (the sen- 
sualist’s music), that the listener’s soul and not his nerves are affected. 
The only real difficulty about Berlioz’s music is, in fact, that we 
always expect it to be something which Berlioz never meant it to 
be ; and the one remedy is to have plenty of performances of his 
works, not isolated overtures as hors d’oeuvres to a Tchaikovsky 
programme, but first-class performances of the big works in toto. 

* * * * 

Drury Lane seemed magnificent after the Albert Hall, for at Drury 
Lane, as Sir Thomas said, you can hear all the notes, but need only 
hear them once. The clarinet concerto was in a sense the climax of 
the evening, beautifully played by Reginald Kell—Mozart’s last con- 
certo and one of the most beautiful examples of his mature style 
All the other works in the programme were early—the Paris sym- 
phony, the second Divertimento (K. 131) and the Sinfonia Con- 
certante, a work written in 1778, the original MS. of which is lost. 
It is a long work, with ten variations for the soloists either alone or 
in combination with each other, designed to exhibit the abilities of the 
players and their instruments (bassoon, horn, oboe and in the sur- 
viving version clarinet instead of the original flute), but never sacri- 
ficing music to display. Sir Thomas is at his best in these earlier 
works of Mozart, where everything hangs on precision, clarity, attack 
and a sense of style. The greater poetry and expressiveness of the 
clarinet concerto move outside the immediate field of his particular 
gifts, though Sunday’s performance was excellent. 

MarTIN COOPER. 


ART 


THE 123 modern British paintings now on view at the Tate, whither 
they have returned from the capitals of Europe, form an interesting 
gloss to the exhibition at Burlington House. More than four-fifths 
of the painters represented have remained outside the Academy fold. 
Nevertheless, though we may seize upon gaps and inclusions which 
appear arbitrary, it must be admitted that the collection is, on the 
whole, a very fair and reasonable distillation of half a century’s work. 
And since it has been seen by more people, probably, than any 
similar collection to leave the country, I tried to view it through the 
other end of the telescope, as it were, with the fresh and unencum- 
bered eyes of our friends across the Channel. Against such an inter- 
national background the impression received is one of respectable 
talent, a general level of sensibility without authority, punctuated 
by spasmodic and self-contained brilliance 

For eyes other than British it is not an impressive period, for we 
spent most of it drifting in the backwaters of streams already grown 
stagnant at their source; bur at least some hint is given of the 
resurgence of our national genius in the work of the younger painters 
Sutherland dominates these as clearly as Sickert dominated the staid 
revolutionaries of the New English and the Camden Town Group. 
It is good to see again his astonishing portrait of George Moore.) In 
between it is the isolated and individual figures who provide the 
peaks—Spenser, Nash, David Jones and half-a-dozen more. Of 
some, however, it would be hard to judge on the evidence offered 
The single canvas bv Christopher Wood scarcely gives the measure of 
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To judge by the ineptitude of its poster and advertising campaigns, 
the Government still fails to appreciate the fact that explanation 
rather than exhortation is what the people of Britain need to stimy- 


his stature, and Frances Hodgkins is but a pale shadow of her finest 
self. While the Tate is clearly eliminating the worst gaps in its 
representation by means of its new purchase grants, it seems a pity 
that so important an exhibition as this one could not have been made 
fully characteristic, if necessary by means of loans. ; 

As a sort of coda to the collection, work by the new generation 
may be seen at the St. George’s Gallery. Most of these pictures 
might have been included in the British Council’s tour with advan- 
tage ; in other words, it is an excellent show. . . . I should perhaps 
add, lest anyone be tempted to spend a morning searching Burlington 
House for three portraits of a study-head by Rodrigo Moynihan, that 
my handwriting resulted in the substitution Jast week of “of” for 
“ and.” M. H. MIDDLETON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tue best records I have received this month are H.M.V.’s Tapiola 
(Beecham and the Royai Philharmenic Orchestra) and Janacek’s 
Sinfonietta (Rafael Kubelik and the Czech Philharmonic OrcheStra). 
Beecham gets exactly the right intensity and compressed emotion of 
Sibelius’s music, and the orchestral colour is magnificent, whether 
it is the icy white of the strings or the jagged strokes of black from 
the bass of wood wind and brass. We could do with much more 
recording of Janacek’s music. but the Sinfonietta is a good introduc- 
tion to his work for people who do not know it. ‘The music of 
Kachaturian’s ballet Gayaneh (Philharmonia Orchestra with Malko) 
is pretty worthless, not much more than “colourful ” in the barbaric 
Russian manner which corresponds to the folk jig with which our 
“ nationalist ” works used to end; but it is well played if you like that 
sort of thing. Schnabel plays the Beethoven B flat major concerto 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Issay Dobrowen 
(H.M.V.), and this, as might be expected, is a perfect piece of 
“straight ” classical playing, with no frills and all the T’s crossed 
and the I’s dotted. 

I am personally allergic to the organ (or anyhow the modern 
organ), but, if you are not, G. D. Cunningham and the City of Bir- 
mingham Orchestra have recorded two Handel organ concertos— 
No. 2 in B flat and No. 4 in F. For amateurs of virtuosity Alexander 
Brailowsky (whom the Germans used to call “der Klaviertiger ”) has 
recorded Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody and Nathan Milstein 
the Romanza Andaluza of Sarasate and the Meditation from Thais. 
The best vocal records are of Act 3, scene 2, of Lohengrin (the 
Bridal Chamber) by Helen Traubel and Kurt Baum. This is warm, 
full-blooded German Romantic opera sung in the right warm, full- 
blooded romantic way. Isobcl Baillie’s recording of two Rachmani- 
nov songs—The Lilacs and Before My Window—is cool, but 
romantic, too, in its way and beautifully done. Finally it must be 
said for the benefit of those readers of The Spectator who have a 
taste for Caruso’s recording of The Lost Chord that Gigli has 
recorded I'll Walk Beside You and that on the other side of this 
record is Tosti’s Parted. Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose. 


M. C. 


THE HUNDREDFOLD NARCISSUS 


SEMBLANCES of dark green narcissus leaves 
Grow tall about me, tangible to thought, 
And almost visible to my inward sight. 


I know their fresh upsurge and cool delight 
And sense, in the room around me, vegetation, 
That inexpressible state of the living thing. 


They grow by my stream of life, so cool, so tall, 
So dark their leaves, with implication of flowers 
That I can almost inbreathe the hundredfold narcissus. 


And I remember Hades and death’s rape 
Of the virgin, running to gather spring 
To her breasts for ever in unhindered joy. 


On treacherous ground we gather the narcissus ; 
Yet only the pale hermetic void puts forth 
That hundredfold beauty ard pathos of living ficwers. 


KATHLEEN RAINE. 


late them in their present economic difficulties. Apparently, too, it 
still disdains the valuable aid which broadcasting could afford to this 
end. But the B.B.C. nas devised its own plan of enlightenment, 
under the general title of Britain’s Crisis, and it made a promising 
start last week. Graham Hutton’s first talk in the series, The 
Challenge to Action (Home Service), was a forthright and outspoken 
analysis of the country’s economic position. He had little to say 
that was comfortable, but he got down to brass tacks and put the 
position clearly and in familiar terms, 
* * * * 


On the following evening there was a discussion on Ways and 
Means, in which Sir George Schuster, Sir Norman Kipping, Lewis 
Ord and George Woodcock debated some of the practical measures 
which have been suggested to extricate the country from the economic 
Slough of Despond in which it is floundering. This was a lively 
and stimulating debate, with a good deal of plain speaking and some 
head-on clashes between the advocates of opposite opinions. Some 
squeamish listeners may have flinched at the mild expletives with 
which one or two of the speakers garnished their contributions to 
the discussion, but what caused me acute alarm and despondency 
was the use of such barbarisms as “face up to” (when the speaker 
merely meant “ face ”) and “ alibi ” (meaning “ defence”). Has such 
illiterate jargon really becoine established as part -of the English 
language? 

* * + + 


The Life and Death of Dr. John Donne (Third) was disappoint- 
ing ; in fact, to be quite candid, I found it rather dull. Douglas 
Cleverdon has had several successes with this kind of biographical 
programme—one recalls a fairly recent one with Sir John Suckling 
as its subject—but Donne persistently refused to come to life. 
Perhaps the method was at fault—a narrative supposedly spoken by 
Izaak Walton (Donne’s first biographer) in quasi-seventeenth-century 
English, interspersed with snatches of dialogue, songs and poems. 
Perhaps the material was unsuitable. Donne was a fascinating per- 
sonality, but the fascination does not lie in the events of his life; 
rather is it to be found in his psychological and spiritual develop- 
ment, to which the programme gave inadequate attention. The 
best things about it were the passages from Donne’s writings, prose 
and verse, which were judiciously chosen to represent his varied 
quality and eloquently spoken by Robert Donat. 

* * * * 


Recently promoted to a mid-evening period from its former posi- 
tion of obscurity at the fag-end of the day, Patric Dickinson’s Time 
for Verse (Home Service) is making a bid to capture the ear of a 
wider public by putting on programmes of well-known ballads. On 
Thursday Reginald Beckwith read John Gilpin with verve and spirit, 
although I thought once or twice that the mechanical beat of the 
verse was going to be too much for him. Cyril Gardiner coped nobly 
with Browning’s turgid concatenations of consonants in How they 
brought the good news, and, in less strenuous mood, Reginald Beck- 
with read Lionel Johnson’s contemplative poem, By the Statue of 
King Charles I at Charing Cross—a pleasantly topical choice. In 
this matter of reading poetry the B.B.C. s¢ems to me to have made 
notable progress lately. Plain, straightforward verse-reading such as 
this is far more likely to encourage the development of a taste for 
verse among listeners than the affected, mannered, unnatural diction 
under which we so often used to suffer. 

* * * 7 


Socrates, the radio version of Clifford Bax’s play, produced by 
Wilfrid Grantham, was a success on the air mainly because it is 
mostly talk—good talk, with ideas behind it. Socrates, of course, 
dominates the play, and in this part Cecil Trouncer was admurable, 
although—or should it be because?—he sounded at times remarkably 
like a certain distinguished member of the Brains Trust. 

* * * + 

Hickling Broad (Home Service) suffered from lack of spontaneity 
—the kind of thing that Cyril Fletcher caricatured in Music Hall on 
Saturday—but suddenly came to life in the last three minutes, when 
Anthony Buxton and the keepers started bird-spotting. An analo- 
gous programme, which was much more effective, was the Children’s 
Hour visit to Whipsnade on Saturday. In this case the speakers 


were mostly experienced broadcasters, and the contrast was striking. 
L. C. Lioyp. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR GERMANY 


Sir,—Lord Pakenham finds the living conditions in our zone in Germany 
to be “appalling.” Is it not also appalling that the British public has 
not (so far) been appalled by it? Lord Pakenham finds the food situation 
in our zone to be “as bad as anywhere in the world ”"—({Observer, May 
lm). If a similar state of hunger and destitution were discovered in 
some remote village of Scotland, Wales or Cornwall should we not regard 
itas a national disgrace, and feel a united responsibility to effect an im- 
provement? It is also true that if our own children were subjected to 
the conditions now habitual for most German children we should be 
maddened to a point of intense and dangerous indignation. I have 
before me, moreover, a whole collection of Press notices of deaths of 
old people (mostly over sixty-five) from eombined cold and hunger. If 
these old people were our parents what would be our feelings of embitter- 
ment? But so long as the German people die quietly and politely, their 
intense sufferings seem hardly to catch our attention. Our Press has made 
very little comment on the mass demonstrations and hunger strikes in 
Hamburg and elsewhere. Although it is so little felt, our responsibility 
is all the greater ior the Germans in our zone for the reason that hitherto 
we have refused to allow them effective liberty to help themselves. 

A very unchivalrous effort has even been made to divert responsibility 
for the hunger crisis to the German administrators. It is, however, 
safe to say that their British critics have never for one week, or probably 
never for one day, tried to live and to do normal work on the equivalent 
of the present abnormally low German rations. If they had they would 
now allot the blame very differently. (These rations are supposed to be 
about half what we eat ourselves, and in practice are sometimes one-third 
or even one-quarter.) The essential fault lies in the failure of our own 
democratic sense of responsibility. The immediate cause may partly lie 
in a breakdown of administration; the more essential cause lies in British 
refusal either to spend enough money on the necessary food supplies, or 
to allow German production of exports to other countries which could be 
used for this purpose. A very disturbing example of this fact was given 
six months ago by Dr. Rudolf Agartz, at that time head of the Central 
Economic Office in the British zone. Speaking to German trade unionists 
at Diisseldorf, he said: “A few weeks ago the Swedish consumer co- 
operatives offered us large quantities of fat against supplies of manufactured 
goods which were available and not required in Germany. In spite of 
support by the Control Commission, the deal did not go through because 
directives from London allowed exports only against foreign exchange ”"— 
(Manchester Guardian, November 8, 1946). 

Increased expenditure on food for Germans might be unpopular in our 
country, but only, I believe, so long as the reasons for it were not fully 
explained. Members of Parliament not infrequently refer to British 
humanity, generosity and magnanimity. Is it not, therefore, strange that 
more reliance should not be placed upon these qualities by our leaders? 
A full and clear exposition of the appalling situation in our British zone 
would appeal not only to the humane feelings of the British public, but 
to the universal concern that our children and grandchildren should not 
be involved in another world war. We can all agree with Mr. Wallace 
that there is nothing more dangerous than human misery. It is a crime 
against Our OWn country to suppress or belittle the physical, spiritual 
and political dangers if things continue in our zone as they are now. 
We may be thankful that Lord Pakenham will work “ passionately ” to 
effect an improvement. But he will not succeed unless enough British 
people give him their passionate support.—Yours, &c., 

Whingate, Peaslake, Dorotuy F. Buxton. 

near Guildford, Surrey. 


THE PARISH COUNCIL 


Sik,—Mr. Bonham-Carter’s explanation of the comparative failure of 
parish councils is only partly true. A considerable number of the rural 
parishes of England belonged to the monasteries until the Reformation; 
those which did not pass into private ownership were afterwards bestowed 
on the successors of the monks—the dean and chapter of the cathedral, 
who held them until the middle of the last century, when they were 
transferred to the Ecclesiastical Commission. Many other parishes 
formerly belonged to diocesan bishops. In such parishes there was no 
resident lord of the manor or landed gentry, and the income of the 
living, having been deprived of the great (or rectorial) tithe, was usually 
to support “a prosperous parson.” Even at the present day, 
the parish churches on ecclesiastical manors are notable for the 
absence of memorials to prominent laity. Mr. Bonham-Carter must fix 
his blame elsewhere; church ownership made for “democracy,” yet the 
record of the parish councils is no better than that of parishes dominated 
oy 4 resident squire-—Yours faithfully, W. E. J. Linprtevp. 
Sedgeberrow Rectory, Eveshzm 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—I much enjoyed reading Victor Bonham-Carter’s The Parish Council 
in your issue dated May 9th, and as chairman and clerk to Taverham 
(Norfolk) Parish Council would like to express thanks to you for the 
interest such an article must undoubtedly create amongst thinking people. 
I do feel, however, that the most important aspect of the usefulness of 
the parish council has been overlooked. While it may be desirable to 
provide amenities such as are laid down by the Act, there is much useful 
work which a parish council can do by friendly co-operation in securing 
the attention of the county and rural district councils to matters connected 
with the welfare of the parish, which are properly the concern of those 
higher authorities, but where the more intimate knowledge of the parish 
councillors render them able to initiate movement. Where necessary, 
the parish council can also act as the corporate voice of the parishioners 
in urging the attention of the appropriate authorities to shortcomings in 
services and facilities. I can instance many contacts which my council 
has made recently to advantage, e.g., with the bus company with regard 
to services to the parish, the Post Office in connection with postal facili- 
ties and the County Constabulary regarding police duty. I would say 
in conclusion that at least three parishes in this neighbourhood are 
fortunate in having councils of the “active” variety —Yours faithfully, 
Crossways, Taverham, Norwich, Norfolk. E. F. Harpy. 


THE FACTUAL CINEMA 


S1r,—One of the major tasks of the recently appointed economic planner 
is the co-ordination of various Government departments to ensure 
increased industrial output. However, the achievement of a successful total 
effort requires not only co-ordination within Government Services but an 
effective co-ordination between the Government and the public at large. 
There are available today three major instruments of public education: 
Press, radio and film. But at the present time there seems to be insufficient 
recognition by the Government of the cinema as a force capable of educat- 
ing the bewildered electorate and increasing its understanding of the plans 
being made for its benefit. It is on the achievement of this understanding 
that the ultimate success of a democratic society depends. The factual 
film can, and must, be used to give the people a living sense of the 
processes and purposes of the State. Surely there is a strong case for 
considerably wider employment of the cinema for ensuring a better 
understanding by the people of the interrelation of their needs and 
interests with those of the State. Admittedly, increasing use of films 
is being made by certain Ministries, but these productions have a 
limited and non-theatrical distribution. What is required is the dramatisa- 
tion of industry and social and political issues for presentation through 
commercial channels to the general public, which today constitutes 
a willing audience for realism, and is not eternally seeking. the escapism 
offered by the feature studios; for a great part of which we pay in 
vitally needed dollars. 

In Canada, in 1939, under the terms of the National Film Act, a Film 
Board was created with authority to devise, from all the Government 
departments’ requirements, a unified policy, an integrated production 
schedule and a plan for distribution. This Board co-operates closely with 
the film trade, and a number of renters have begun to view their own 
work as in the nature of a public utility. A mew Films Act is due to 
be passed in Britain this year, which would afford an opportunity for 
setting up a similar body, in which could be incorporated the recom- 
mendations made in the valuable Arts Enquiry Survey of the Factual 
Film. The establishment of a national film office, with wider terms of 
reference than the present Films Division of the Central Office of 
Information, would be of immense value to the Government in its 
formidable task of co-ordination, and thus to the community, whose 
enlightenment is, or should be, one of the constant aims of government. 
—Yours faithfully, J. K. D. Marks. 

B.A.O.R. 


CANE OR AXE? 


Sir, —In your issue of May 9th, Mr. Henry Howell states that Izvestia 
of April 7th, 1936, published a decree authorising the death penalty for 
children after the age of 12 for murder, robbery and burglary. He adds 
that Vechernaya Moskva, twelve days later, carried a report of the death 
sentence being passed on a youth, IJzvestia carried no such decree, On 
April 7th, 1936, it did publish a decree which stated: “ Minors beginning 
from twelve years of age, detected in theft, violence, bodily injuries, 
murder or attempts at murder, are to be tried by the criminal courts with 
the application of all measures of criminal punishment.” At that time 
not a single one of the crimes mentioned was punishable by death. An 
emergency decree of 1932, authorising the death penalty for theft of 
State and collective farm property, had lapsed twelve months earlier, 
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following the final triumph of collectivisation over the kulaks. So while 
the decree said children were liable to certain penalties, these did not 
include the death penalty. 

But to say that is not enough. Far from being a retrogade measure, 
this decree was, in fact, a progressive one. Izvestia, alongside the decree, 
published an article by Vyshinsky, then public prosecutor of the U.S.S.R., 
on its meaning. He pointed out that this decree was one of a set of 
measures based on the need for checking the development of a juvenile 
underworld. Another simultaneous decree provided for sentences of not 
less than five years’ imprisonment for adults found guilty of inducing 
children to crim: or prostitution, even though they themselves did not 
participate in the crime. It should be obvious to all that such compara- 
tively light sentences would not be imposed on adult inciters if death 
were to be the lot of the children. 

Previously, Vyshinsky pointed out, the only people allowed to deal 
with juvenile delinquents were the education authorities. Now, special 
magistrates were to be appointed to try the children under ordinary law. 
Their sentences would be carried out in newly created labour communes, 
Russian Borstals, in fact. “The sentence of the Court,” wrote Vyshinsky, 
“is only the beginning of the struggle, the essence of which lies in 
labour-correction policy.” Whereas previously the children had been 
liable only to supervision while living in the old environment, the new 
decree gave the opportunity for juvenile delinquents to receive training 
in citizenship in a new environment, staffed by specially trained persons. 

Mr. Howell’s quotation from Vechernaya Moskva I beg leave to doubt. 
Unfortunately I have not a file of that paper going back so far. The 
allegation that this decree involved the death penalty for children was 
first circulated in America by Mr. Max Eastman. More recently it has 
been given wide circulation in this country by Mr. Arthur Koestler. To 
the best of my knowledge neither has ever quoted any instance of death 
sentences being passed on juveniles. As their case would have been so 
much strengthened had they been able to produce such instances, I can 
only assume that they were unable to do so.—Yours faithfully, 
British-Soviet Society, R. BisHopr, 

1§ Devonshire Street, W.1. Secretary, Information Department. 


Sir.—According to a report from the Berlin correspondent of a leading 
London daily newspaper, many workers in Hamburg recently took part 
1y-in strike as a protest against the present inadequacy of food 


in a st: 
and as a reinforcement of a number of other demands. Curiously enough, 
one of these demands was that double summer tume—which comes into 


force throughout Germany this week—should be cancelled, on the ground 
that it led to an unnatural mode of life and did further harm to health at 
a time when living conditions were already “ catastrophic.” In view of 
the fact that protests against the reintroduction of double summer time 
have been heard in this country and on similar grounds to those mentioned 
above. it may. be of interest to give your readers the text of a document 
in the possession of the writer. It reads as follows: “Count Bernstorff, 
First Secretary to the German Embassy in London, gave an interview to 
Mr. — at the Embassy, Carlton House Terrace, on February 8th, 
1930, on the attitude of Germany to phat is called ‘Summer Time.’” 

He said: “If the information is useful to your movement, I am pleased 
to help you and to tell you that the whole matter is quite simple, so far 
as Germany Summer Time was imposed during the war 
as am emergency measure. Its disadvantages to the civil population 
evident, but for one year after the Armistice it was con- 
and France were continuing it. At 


is concerned. 


then became 
tinued as an experiment as England 
the end of the trial it was found to be absolutely detrimental to public 


health and to economic prosperity. It was established beyond question 
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that our vast farming industries, that is, general farming, dairy farming 
horticultural farming, suffered financial loss through workmen Starting 
too early and leaving work too early, and in other words working out a 
tune with natural conditions. It was a hardship on the workers themselves 
involving loss of sleep, that is, the farm workers. In the mining industry 
especially there was ample proof that workers lost efficiency in turning 
out at unnatural hours. The serious effects on the health of children, one 
of the most important matters in German national life, was the final 
evidence needed to convince my countrymen that there were no benefits, 
only disadvantages, resulting from this alteration of the clock.”—I am. Sir 
your obedient servant, PERCIVAL F. Apxkiys. 
69 Brucedale Crescent, N. 14. 


POWER FROM THE TIDES 


Sir,—How is it that the tides, as a source of power, have been neglected 
for so long? In places like the Bristol Channel, where the rise and fall are 
considerable, millions of horse-power could be generated. Remember 
also that droughts do not affect the tides as they do many other hydro- 
electric schemes. Two large enclosures are necessary, but the one that 
retains the water at high tide need only be shallow, and it need not be 
adjacent to the other enclosure, as water can be led between the two by 
a canal. On a rocky coast-line there are many suitable sites for the 
chamber which empties itself at low water and into which the turbines 
would discharge. Under present conditions in England I can think of no 
more promising expenditure than that of a small amount on the survey 
of possible sites and an estimation of the expenditure that would be 
involved to generate a given amount of horse power.—Yours, &c., 
Chipoli, Shamva, South Rhodesia. J. M. Moupray. 


RAILWAY RESERVATIONS 


Sir,—Could not the railways admit to the platform, up to a specified 
time, only passengers holding “ reserved ” vouchers as well as tickets? It 
is an appalling problem for young parents with children, and for frail 
or lame people who cannot queue or push. After all, in a theatre the 
reserved tickets go to the people who apply first for them. The theatres, 
when there is a great demand, don’t say, “ We won’t reserve any. We 
will sell as many as the place will hold, seated or standing. Let them 
all come and queue or fight it out between them—and the weakest can go 
to the wall!” [am not one of the public affected this year, but I do 
know the prospect is a nightmare to some people.—Yours faithfully, 
10 Elsworthy Terrace, N.W.3 DorotHuy G. MATTHEW 


S1r,—Janus, in your issue of May 2nd, blames the public for the decision 
to cease reservations on trains, because “ reserved labels are torn down and 
an argument ensues.” If this is true, it is deplorable—and the widest 
publicity should be given to the situation. For long this has been almost 
the only country in which a suitcase could keep a seat in a tain—a 
gracious courtesy offered to and offered by all classes of our society. 
The same thing applie§ (for example) at Lord’s; no one would dream of 
taking a seat already covered by a mackintosh or newspaper. It would 
seem that our schools and the B.B.C. could help to put things right. 
It will be a pity if the queuing habit overcomes our few remaining 
gentlemanly instincts.—I am, yours faithfully, H. J. O. Marsual 
Carn Brea School, Sundridge Park, near Bromley Kent. 


A THREAT TO WINCHELSEA 


Sir,—May I reply to your correspondent, Mr. J. E. Ray, of Hastings? 
This district council is as anxious to preserve the amenity of Winchelsea 
as anyone. The so-called “Friars Orchard,” on which the Council 
proposes to build six houses, is not in the “already built-up area” as it 
exists to-day. It is substantially the only site outside that area which 
is both capable of being connected with the town sewer and not open 
to criticism from an artistic standpoint. To build where Mr. Ray 
suggests, in the southern half of the town (as laid out jn the thirteenth 
century but never developed), would raise tremendous outcry from those 
who value the scenic beauty of the entrance from Hastings past the Grey- 
friars. Thus the unfortunate loca! authority finds itself between the 
Scylla of archeology and the Charybdis of art! A public meeting of all 
classes and types endorsed the proposal to build on the “ Friars Orchard” 
almost unanimously. Since the site was plundered for its building-stone 
in centuries past, no one has troubled to excavate it; and one would 
think that the Friars would wish their orchard to be put to this good 
use. 
The Archeological Journal, Vol. XCIV (1937), page 203, states: “ The 
final resting place (of the Blackfriars House) is unknown. The Plot called 
Fryer’s (sic) Orchard on Wardropers Plan (1763) is a possible site, but 
the name alone has no special significance. The sixteenth-century inven- 
tory of their property mentions land in a number of places in the town, 
and includes at least one other orchard.” ‘Thus it is, to say the leash 
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doubtful whether the Black Friars ever had their house here. though they 
certainly had an orchard.—Yours faithfully, 
W. C. Hume-Srey 
(Chairman, Housing Programme Committee. 
Battle R.D.C.) 
Heather Cottage, Netherfield Road, Battle, Sussex. 


A PANEL OF EXPERTS 


Sir,—Janus comments scathingly on the conviction of the authors of 
Keep Left that “they know more about business than most successful 
businessmen, and more about the Army than most successful soldiers.” 


Mr. Mikardo, who wrote the sections of the pamphlet dealing with indus- 
trial efficiency, was by profession an industrial consultant. For many 
vears his living was therefore dependent on the fact that businessmen 
were prepared to pay for his advice on the running of their factories. 
Among the fifteen signatories of Keep Left are at least one colonel, 
one wing commander and two majors. Their military experience may not 
give them the right to be called successful soldiers, but it does lend some 
authority to their charge that Service chiefs habitually overestimate their 
manpower needs. This is the main thesis of the military sections of the 
pamphlet, and I should have thought its truth would have been admitted 
by anyone who had served in any of the Forces. If Janus wants to dis- 
credit Keep Left, he must do better than this.—Yours sincerely, 
79 St. fchn’s Road, Oxford. ANTHONY G. N. FLEW. 


DISCOUNTENANCING THE LAW 


Sir—It is surely a very remarkable situation when the Government 
of Great Britain issues an Order—I refer to the ban on “ space-heating "— 
and responsible and highly respectable organs of the Press on every 
side assert that of course the sensible citizen will disobey the Order when 
occasion requires it. It would be interesting to know what precedents 
there are for a state of affairs where we—the normally law-abiding majority 
of the nation—publicly decide that, because it is stupid, we are going 
to comply with an Order only as far as is sensible-—Yours faithfully, 
Downside House, Chilcompton, near Bath. R. S. JENKINSON. 


CAMOUFLAGING CONSCRIPTION 


Sirn—Apropos of Janus’s remarks about an _ alternative name 
for “conscripts,” the first peace-time National Service Act was 
passed in the spring or summer of 1939, and came into operation just 
before the outbreak of war. Men called up under that Act were officially 
referred to as “ militia-men.” If my memory is right, the *first batch of 
militia-men were called up in July, 1939, and—it is interesting to note— 
their period of continuous service was to be restricted under the Act to 
six months. The war broke out long before their six months’ service 
was completed, and so they were held “for the duration.” The name 
“ militia-men ” might well be revived. Another alternative to “ conscript ” 
is the American term “ draftee,” but that would probably not find favour 
in this country.—Yours truly, C, E. MAUvuDE. 
Woodriding, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


Sir,—Janus writes that there is a desire, which he describes as reasonable 

and intelligible, in certain quarters to avoid the use of the word “con- 

script” for men enrolling under the National Service scheme, Where is 

the reason and intelligence in this desire? What is reasonable and 

intelligible is the desire in certain (no doubt hidebound and reactionary) 
rs to avoid the use of the word “conscript” as an infinitive, with 

its ensuing horror, “ conscripted.”—Yours faithfully, ROBERT BOYLE. 

4 Torrington Road, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


JUNGLE ENGLISH 


SiR,—On May 9th Janus says, “No speaker or writer is going to use 
ha 








itually three words when one will express his meaning.” Can he have 
overlooked that most repulsive of all specimens of Jungle English: “in 
short supply ” for “ scarce ””?—Your obedient servant, J. M. SINCLAIR. 


79 Maitland Court, W.2. 


HARVARD AND WREN 


Sir,—Like Janus, I am glad that opposition to the power station is 
growing, but I would not have the withers of our American cousins 
wrung concerning John Harvard. He had no associations with Bankside: 
the place of his birth was where is now the railway arch east of Southwark 











Cathedral ‘here is a mythology about Wren. He did not die at 
Hampton Court, though a tablet in the “Old Court House” there says 
he did ; end came in St. James’s Street. The inscription on Bankside 


1g he lived there has no foundation in fact.—Yours faithfully, 
71 Union Road, S.W.4. WILLIAM KENT. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


WHAT gaps—what serious gaps, as it seems to me—are found in our 
agricultural organisation, an experience of mine may indicate. Two of 
my hens died from an undiscovered cause. I at once motored off to 
the H.Q. of the agricultural committee and the County Farm Institute 
to discover the cause, chiefly for fear of an infectious or notifiable 
disease. The response was startling. I was told with crisp certainty 
that no official would look at the dead hen, much less touch it; and 
that there was no official inspector or such in that quarter of England 
who would consent to make investigation. It was useless to enquire 
anywhere else. The reason for this refusal to help seems to be a fear 
that official authorities may spread the latest infectious disease, with 
the result that the public is left to spread it uncontrolled! The poultry 
industry, whether practised amateur or professional, is of great national 
importance. It cannot but be a grievous lapse to refuse expert advice 
to those who need it and may unconsciously spread dangerous diseases.» 
In any case expert advice should be locally available. 


The Crime Wave 

There seem to be two creatures that are much on the increase, especially 
perhaps on the western side of England. They are the magpie and the 
mole. In parts of Gloucestershire magpies are now so numerous that 
they have become a common garden bird; and their numbers have 
encouraged, so it is inferred; their thievish instincts One resident 
watched from the house a pair carrying off lumps of coke from the 
yard, as if the birds too were afraid of suffering frem the fuel shortage. 
What they did with the booty no one knows. More seriously they 
have become a menace to poultry-keepers, and in one place at any rate 
have made disastrous raids on chickens. The reason for their increase 
is doubtless the fall in the number of keepers and game-preservers. 
Whatever may be said against the “ larders” of some keepers, they have 
certainly been the chief cause of the number of our small birds, whose 
worst enemies are birds of the crow family. 


Multiplying Moles 

The work of the mole is yet more conspicuous than the nest of the 
squirrel, but it is not therefore very vulnerable. The trapper must be 
something of an expert. Some surprising results have followed the 
attempt to poison the animals by putting pieces of poisoned liver in 
the runs. The victims have not been moles but shrews which apparently 
take advantage of these spacious roadways. It fs an ill wind.. One field 
almost ploughed up by moles was, I discovered, being freely used by 
adjacent cottagers as a source of top-soil for their gardens! One would 
have thought that in these hard times the excellence and value of the 
mole’s skin would have encouraged trappers; but the craft of mole- 
catching seems almost to have disappeared with other crafts. The harm 
they inflict is not great, till they find their way into a garden and decide 
to make a run under the line of green peas or such, where they are a 
worse plague than wireworms or slugs. 


Lake Foxes 

While on the subject of more or less deleterious animals I may be 
allowed, in spite of its sanctity, to deprecate the fox. On many of the 
fells of Cumberland and Westmorland the sheep hive suffered terribly ; 
and when ewe and lamb have both managed to survive both are weak. 
Normally the Herdwich dam is so lusty a defender of its young that 
it will keep the fox at bay, and very few single lambs (though twins are 
more vulnerable) are killed. But this spring the weakness of both 
mother and child has been exploited by the foxes, and the losses have 
been great among the few survivors from the weather. The inevitable 
result has been * more widespread use of poison and 

“They love not poison who do poison need.” 


Especially those who possess dogs. 


In My Garden 

My experience of the effects of frost on the garden suggests that the 
usually warm south-west has been much the worst sufferer. The reason 
is that Cornish and Devon gardeners, rejoicing in a Riviera-like clime, 
grow a host of tender shrubs, of which northerners and easterners are 
afraid. A Cornish gardener (who writes also of the increase of moles) 
records: “We have lost nearly all delicate shrubs: mimosa, eucalyptus, 
veronica, cleanthus, &c., but escallonias and camellias, though cut back, 
have survived.” Old plants have suffered much more than young. An 
unexpected victim with me is a St. John’s Wort bush 

W. Beach THOMAS 
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‘BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Dostoievsky 

Dostoievsky. By J.C. Powys. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


Dostoievsky. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 12s. 6d. 


In a time of upheaval it would not be surprising if many should 
turn afresh to the novelist of upheaval. It is unfortunate, then, 
that the revival of Dostoievsky which is clearly on the way should 
be heralded, and the approach to him obscured, by writers whose 
matter betrays that they haven’t more than a minimal fitness for 
the job. ‘hile no other novelist has aroused so much both of 
championship and detraction, it happens that Dostoievsky’s work 
at the same time has the strange power of attracting people who are 
drawn by a kind of morbid fascination with his sheer creative 
energy and the startling idiosyncrasies of his vision, and who, with 
only a glimmering notion of what it is all about, submit them- 
selves to delicious, forbidden thrills, returning to their office chairs 
to write about the “criminality” or the “abnormality” of this 
greatest of dramatists and bravest of all explorers of what it means 
to be a man. For example, Mr. William Phillips, the editor of the 
recent American edition of Dostoievsky’s collected tales, writes a 
preface which begins like this: : 

“Tt is no secret that ‘the greatest of all novelists,’ as André Gide 
called him, was both a creature and a prophet of the pathological. 
He lived in the shadow of insanity; his creative world was an abyss 
of criminality and derangements; his ideas, which were largely 
ramifications of his political views [!] were certainly perverse (I 
almost said perverted), and by the prevailing norms of progressivism 
they would have to be characterized as ‘ reactionary.’ Only his 
morality seems to have been untainted. Yet even in this sphere, 
even in his most exalted moments, we can see the desperate lunges 
of the underground man into the human daylight.” 

Mr. Powys is far from such insufferable patronage ; indeed, he is 
an unqualified enthusiast. His enthusiasm is warming, and it is 
painful for me to have to say tha: for the most part it is misplaced. 
He sees about a tenth part of Dostoievsky, and though it is a real 
enough part, in making it the whole he would convert his idol quite 
cheerfully into something monstrous and demoniacal: 

“For myself I regard him not as a reactionary pietist or mystic, 
but simply and solely as a formidable, unscrupulous, titanic life-lover. 
Yes, I am convinced, with every psychological tendril I possess, that 
what he really is is a Dionysian life-worshipper, all of whose novels 
may be unrolled before us, like garments soaked in blood, and 
treated en masse as one single ecstatic celebration in melodramatic 
prose of that mad ‘joy of it’ that heaves and winds and twists and 
coils, like a fiery serpent, in and out of the whole cosmic kaleido- 
scope |” 

From this level, which is that of a Fyodor Pavlovitch Karamazov 
(Mr. Phillips’ being that of a Gania Ivolgin) it is evident that no 
discriminations within the total world of Dostoievsky are possible: 
for where are Dmitri, Ivan and Alyosha? As a result this book is 
formless, a hotchpotch of opinionated generalisations, some acute, 
some banal and some merely ridiculous. But the Dostoievsky world 
is not the sort of animistic chaos depicted by the author of The 
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Art of Happiness, who, looking in this glass, sees only his owg 
features darkly reflected. It is a cosmos, and, rightly approached, 
it makes sense: the transcendent sort of sense, however, which must 
be forever incomprehensible both to the omnivorous sensualist and 
to the arid disciple of rationalist enlightenment—hence the ludicrous. 
ness of the attempts to measure Dostoievsky in terms of the timorous 
“normality” of the bourgeois mind and the consequent irate 
and petty stigmatisation of his presumed criminal, morbid and 
neurotic temperament. Dostoievsky no more than presented the 
irrational perversity which is present in every human soul: what did 
St. Paul write about it? And, it may be appropriate to ask, in what 
novelist may we find more delicious humour or so much genuine 
goodness and warmth of heart? 

Fortunately, in Mr. Lloyd Dostoievsky has found an eminently 
judicious and fair-minded biographer, who is able to present the 
salient facts of his subject’s life and work with a skilful economy 
it would be difficult to improve upon. “Convoluted and tortuous 
in his mentality,” avouches Mr. Lloyd, “he yet always preserved 
something at least of that childlike openness which he claimed to 
have in common with his small son,” and noi the least of the merits 
of this book is the perspicacity with which it examines and refutes 
“ that ‘ dark legend’ which was attached so persistently, and without 
any real evidence, to the reputation of this already sufficiently perse- 
cuted man of genius.” One can’t have everything, however, and in 
his interpretative asides Mr. Lloyd is not, perhaps, altogether 
adequate. Dostoievsky, he says, was “no philosopher”; he sees 
the main preoccupation “in all the works alike” to be the idea 
of sin; and towards the end he becomes so uncertain of his ground 
as to suggest weakly that perhaps only through Freud is a real 
approach. to Dostoievsky possible. Yet it seems to me beyond doubt 
that Dostoievsky was, no less than Kierkegaard, in the truest sense 
a living thinker, in whose mind existence and idea were so inter. 
fused that it was natural for him to express them, not abstractly, but 
concretely in character and action. Certainly he was preoccupied 
with the fact and meaning of sin, but the idea which chiefly haunted 
him, and whose strange double dialectic he pursued with matchless 
subtlety and penctration, was surely that, so inalienably involved 
with it, of freedom. 

To begin with, of course, one must understand that the issues 
debated in Dostoievsky are not those of the bourgeois novel with 
its closed, finite world, but the ultimate questions of human 
destiny, when the stakes, recognised or not, are salvation and 
perdition ; and it is the relation of his characters, not to some 
human or social norm, but to the infinite, which affects their be 
haviour and exlains their seemingly fantastic contortions. In the 
impassioned critique of rationalistic humanism which is one of the 
principle threads of his work, Dostoievsky’s method was precisely 
to remove his subject from its finite, social context and to take it 
to an extreme—i.e., to view it in the perspectives of infinity, when 
man without God appears as the superman, the man-god, claiming 
to pass beyond all human and moral bounds, with consequences which 
may be seen in that portrait gallery which includes the figures of 
Raskolnikov, Svidrigailoy and Stavrogin. Dostoievsky’s unspoken 
conclusions on the matter seem to come to something like this: Power 
is weakness and weakness power ; it is only when man’s nature is 
supposed to be grounded in necessity that there arises the urge 
towards the proud, isolated assertion of freedom: when it is known 
to be actually grounded in freedom the,need is for humility end 
obedience. 

But there is no end to discussion of Dostoievsky’s life-giving 
genius: to understand him fully would be to understand our human 
life itself. No one has explored it at deeper levels and expressed 
his findings with more moving power. D. S. SAVAGE. 


The Witch in Politics 


Four Centuries of Witch Beliefs. By R. Trevor Davies. (Methuen. 15s.) 
In English tradition—which, according to Mr. Trevor Davies, is 
largely Calvinist tradition—wizards are far less common than witches, 
for women are reputed to be more receptive to the attentions of the 
Devil. In order to become a witch a woman sells herself, or perhaps 
is sold by her mother, to Satan, and after that she will fly to regulat 
conventions or “ Sabbats” at the cross-roads where the master pre 
sides in person, often in the shape of a buck goat whose tail may be 
kissed before he vanishes in flames. The leading characteristics of 4 
witch are, first, that sh. owns a familiar who may be a dun chicken, 
a cat, a crow, a crab or something quite indescribable, though nevef 
a lamb or a dove ; secondly, she has strange marks on her body # 
which the Devil sucks. Her practice is to hunt men and beasts and 
“to trouble the elements.” But she is detected either if the strange 
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This is the fourth of Mr. Ivor Brown’s word-books which have 
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VIOLA MEYNELL First Love & other stories 
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marks are pricked, for they will not bleed, or if she is cast into rfver 
or sea, when she will not sink, because, as she has repudiated baptism, 
the waters cannot consume her. Such were the imaginary features 
of the wretches who were multitudinously punished in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century England by blooding, torture and burning at the 
stake, 

In his Four Centuries of Witch Beliefs Mr. Davies shows how 
witch-hunts, when any old woman with a pet cat might be charged 
with casting spells on a neighbour’s child, were numerous under 
Elizabeth, were checked under James I and Charles I, reached a high 
pitch of virulence during the interregnum when Cromwell acquiesced 
in them, subsided after the Restoration, and became isolated events 
in the eighteenth century. John Calvin himself, it seems, was zealous 
in stamping out sorcery in Geneva, and the growing witch scares in 
England and Scotland at the time of Elizabeth coincided with the 
advance of Calvinism in the English Church. Witchcraft appeared 
credible to the early Calvinists, not only because specific instances in 
the Old Testament were read in an atmosphere fortified by their 
conviction of the inexhaustible wickedness of man, but also because 
they associated witches with “ Papists,” as if all Masses were black. 
King James I, a Calvinist in theology though the enemy of Presby- 
terians, had written a book on demonology before he came to London, 
but later “grew diffident and flatly denied the workings of witches 
and devils as but falsehoods and delusions ” ; King Charles I’s cele- 
brated physician, Dr. Harvey, like James I, found from personal 
investigation how baseless were individual examples of sorcery, and 
many of the judges and bishops appointed by the early Stuarts 
laboured to extinguish witch beliefs. But once the great civil war 
divided authority and sustained passion, witch mania extended and, 
according to one estimate, between 1640 and 1660 3,000 or 4,000 
victims suffered through it. 

So much for the facts. The impartial reader will scarcely deny 
that Mr. Davies has proved his case that the Puritans, or at least the 
Presbyterians, were among the severest persecutors of witches and 
that the mid-seventeenth century was the period when their influence 
reached its peak. Is he right to go farther and to aver that among 
the veritable causes of the civil war was “a reaction to the scepticism 
of Charles I on the subject of witchcraft,” and that Cromwell be- 
friended the new hunters? Here, surely, Mr. Davies has bewitched 
himself and thrust his scanty facts into a crucible to compound a 
theory. One must not mix cause and effect. Granted that the 
Puritans tended to be witch-hunters, that the civil war was a Puritan 
rebellion fought from religious motives, then logically it follows that 
after the Puritan victory witch-hunting would increase, just as dances 
round the maypole would diminish. But that is not to say that the 
civil war was waged primarily either to reverse the royal policy 
towards witches or to suppress maypoles. Moreover, most civil wars 
= »duce human cruelties in repulsive forms—one recalls the Spanish 

Civil War in our own lifetime—and the murder and torture of women 
are often among them. As for Mr. Davies’s contention that Cromwell 
himself tacitly approved witch-hunting, ‘this depends mainly on the 
flimsy argument that, because Cromwell promoted or at any rate did 
not dismiss mem who were associated with witch trials, he assented 
to their practices. But none of the men concerned was an intimate 
of the Protector, and no word among Cromwell’s many letters and 
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speeches unearthed by the faithful support the conclusion, Mr 
Davies, who is a conscientious historian, is wise not to press his 
dashing theories. His is a solid and attractive account of seventeenth. 
century English witch beliefs ; but it does not alter—why should it?. 
one’s conception of the political and social meaning of the civil way, 
Maurice AsuHtey, 


Fellow-Traveller’s Cheques 

This House Against This House. By Vincent Sheean. (Macmillan, 16s) 
AN impatience with half-tones, a determination that little or nothing 
in life is too complicated, too subtle, or too delicate to be made ea 
comprehensible, is a notable characteristic of the popular Americay 
point of view ; and it is natural that a kind of priesthood of the 
Higher Journalism should have come into being on the other side 
of the Atlantic, whose purpose is to sustain that doctrine by e. 
pounding the modern world in simple terms. Mr. Vincent Sheean 
has already made some name for himself in this—as it ‘were—sacer. 
dotal réle, the Corybantic dances of which are designed to illustrate 
the performance in which we are all engaged. The present book 
follows Between the Thunder and the Sun ; and, in the same manner, 
personal reminiscence and political analysis are deliberately caused 
to alternate. The two main themes are “a peace settlement in which 
the great historical dialogue of America and Russia can take place in 
fruitful tranquillity,” and the record of the author’s service in the 
Intelligence B: anch of the American Air Corps between 1942 and 
1944, and employment as correspondent with General Patton’s army 
in Germany. The result is a somewhat shapeless whole, in which 
Mr. Sheean’s hardships in a R.A.F. mess, where it was impossible 
to tell whether the issue beverage was tea or coffee, have to be con- 
sidered in perspective with his views on the use of the Veto on the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

This House Against This House—some of which shows signs of 
hasty writing—begins in 1919 with an account of the Treaty of 
Versailles and its makers, leading by easy stages from Germany w 
Russia ; and it is again explained—how often has it been explained in 
the last few years!—that though there is no “freedom” in Russia, 
in the Western sense, “Russians apparently believe that a State 
régime which relieves the individual of any need to think about it 
releases his powers as never before and bestows a new freedom singu- 
larly sweet and strong for active citizens.” Mr. Sheean might have 
taken the opportunity of recalling that this argument of “ economic 
freedom ” was much used by his countrymen in the 1860's to justify 
slavery ; but he does not dwell long on the subject of those who find 
“freedom ” (like the R.A.F. tea and/or coffee) hard to particularise, 
passing on to his own experiences in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
China, Burma and India. 

There was much in Europe, Asia and Africa to disturb him. Th 
Germans “acknowledged not only no guilt, but no responsibility. 
In Italy it was mysterious and, to many of our soldiers, disgusting 
to observe that no animosity was ever shown us.” The French— 
apart from that “ Jesuit imperialist,’ General de Gaulle, and his 
followers, and, of course, supporters of Pétain—he seems to have 
been fairly well able to bear with ; but only politeness prevents him 
from putting on paper the irritation that the British clearly caused 
him. This may be judged from guarded remarks on mixed Angle 
American staffs, and the designation of our “ intrusion” in India # 
“a silly impertinence.” However, sorely as the British tried his 
nerves in India, the Indians were almost worse, their “ humility”— 
perhaps understandably—being “the most disconcerting experience 
of all.” The Chinese made an unquestionably favourable impression 

. . and so we say farewell to all the countries of the map, and 
suddenly find ourselves at the San Francisco Conference, back dix 
cussing the old, old question brought up by the Treaty of Versailles 
—This House against This House—the United States and Russia. 

It is at this stage that the book’s irregular pattern becomes obtru- 
sive ; for the Soviet, scarcely mentioned in the narrative except fog 
an occasional tribute to Stalingrad or bouquet for Marshal Stalis, 
suddenly reappears as a much wronged party at the Conference 
“ Molotof, who had never been to one of these vast conference 
before, betrayed his impatience more than once, it seems, and was 
particularly short-tempered when he was harangued by delegate? 
from countries which had taken no part in the war.” But had nd 
M. Molotof shown how impatient he could be from Berlin in 194%, 
even with nations who were taking part in the war? Does Mr. Sheeat 
seriously suppose that the vote of, say, South Africa has no mor 
independence than that of the Ukraine, or that the reasons thé 
impel Belgium commonly to vote with Great Britain can be cofr 
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By Adéle T. Katz 
Royal 8vo Ready 27th May 25s. net 


This book presents for musicians and students a new approach 
to music and musical theory, with particular reference to tonality. 
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RUSSIAN BALLET 


By Alexandre Benois 
Illustrated Third Impression 25s. net 


“It has first-hand authority and authenticity because it comes 
from the pen of the chief architect of the Russian Ballet.”— Times 
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ELEANOR CLARK 


a novel 


The Bitter Box 


A first novel of unusual distinction by a young 
writer whose short stories have already won her 
a considerable reputation in America. The Bitter 
Box is a profoundly s2rious novel, a parable of contemporary life. 
Many readers will recognize in Eleanor Clark’s hero, Mr. Temple, 
their own needs and aspirations, and in his environment their own 


everyday world, with all its problems and conflicts. 
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a novel 
Six to Ten 


Six to Ten—the opening hours of ‘ The Hazel Tree’ ; four hours 
of pleasant conversation on a summer ev ening ina country pub > 
four hours of drama and suspense which changed the lives and 
destinies of half'a dozen people. Such is the theme of this first 
unusual book. A serious novel which nevertheless has much of 


the excitement and suspense of a first class thriller. 
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This book, by a famous novelist and journalist of inter- 
national repute, presents some of the most recent and 
outstanding instances of ghost phenomena. 


The author, who travelled extensively over the continents 
of Europe and America on important newspaper assignments, 
was able to explore territories and witness events that were 
concealed from the general public. 

A really notable contribution to psychic literature and a 
book of permanent reference to all enquiring minds. 

“His book gives evidence of wide reading and deep, and 
indeed original, thought on the most difficult subjects, and yet, 
it is so phrased to be of interest to the average reader who 
has not much acquaintance with abstract ideas. 
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566 THE 
pared, for example, with those that put Poland’s vote in the hand 
of the U.S.S.R.? “Where I sat,” he says (in the American Broad- 
casting Company’s box), “the glare was so great that I always wore 
sun-glasses.” Perhaps these gave the proce’dings an unwonted tint, 
but, after all, as Mr. Sheean reflects in one of his reveries, “ human 
existence was probably a minor aberration.” 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Can Miracles Happen? 
Miracles : A Preliminary Study. .By C. S. Lewis. ‘Biles. 


In this latest book Mr. Lewis returns from the fanciful eschatology 
of The Great Divorce to the theological apologetic of The Problem 
of Pain. Here also he has chosen a subject of crucial importance, 
one which still constitutes an obvious, perhaps the most obvious, 
difficulty to the would-be Christian, and has been above all others 
the theme of long-continued conflict. Probably none of his books 
so clearly reveals his own religious outlook or gives him so congenial 
a scope. There are in it passages of great beauty like the description 
of the Incarnation and of fine insight like the affirmation of the basic 
actuality of God ; there are also passages in which he almost reminds 
us of the gaiety and vigour of G. K. Chesterton. Moreover, though 
much of the writing is dramatic and some of the imagery far-fetched, 
there is less intrusion of his own speculative ideas than in his earlies 
writings. 

It is properly called a preliminary study because, although 
Mr. Lewis, in his last two chaprers, deals in some detail with the 
congruity of the several miracles of the Gospels, he does not attempt 
to discuss the evidence for them or give any sign of distinguishing 
between the actuality of the Resurrection and (say) the Miracle at 
Cana or the walking of St. Peter upon the water. His book is con- 
cerned to argue that if the supernatural and the natural are sharply 
distinguished, and if the operation of the supernatural upon the 
natural is admitted, then there can be no a@ priori case against any 
event, however abnormii. “ Style.” the “hereditary style,” as he 
once calls it, gives a sort of consistency to the miracles of Jesus ; but 
Mr. Lewis nowhere works out the consequences of what he explicitly 
accepts—that there is a real homogeneity between miracles and 
natural events. Indeed, in the earlier part of his book he so violently 
divides the natural from the supernatural as to make the admission 
of such homogeneity surprising. Ou his own confession, he has not 
made up his mind about Nature, and consequently is inconsistent in 
his thinking. 

This is indeed the real weakness of his whole treatment of the 
subject. Mr. Lewis has a regular technique. He presents a crude 
and contemptuous picture of what he dislikes, of naturalism ‘which 
he identifies with a Cartesian mechanistic materialism) and of 
pantheism (identified with shallow sentimentality) ; knocks out his 
man of straw ; then says, “ Nevertheless the poor thing is not so silly 
as it looks ” ; and yet fails to readjust his own thinking so as to make 
allowance for its merits. The fact is that here, as in his earlier 


10s. 6d. 


books, he still clings to a pre-Darwinian concept of Creation as an 


act, not a process ; to a view of the world as merely the scene of the 
drama of redemption, not as an integral and organic part of that 
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drama ; and to a doctrine of the Godhead which has room neither 
for the Logos nor for the Holy Spirit. 

It is a very great pity that he has taken the basic concepts of his 
cosmology from Genests and Paradise Lost instead of from the great 
passage in the eighth chapter of the Romans, in which St, Payj 
expresses his deepest thought upon the purpose of God and the 
significance of evil ; and tha: he has not yet got free from the form 
of naturalism which he here condemns, since he still regards Nature 
“as a vast process going on of its own accord,” something which 
God once made but which has now got almost hopelessly out of 
hand, something with which God is now at war. The difficulties 
of such a view for any coherent philosophy are plainly seen when 
Mr. Lewis deals with “the coloaisation of Nature by Reason.” The 
full consequences of it will appear only when he gives us, as he 
surely will, his book on the Incarnation. By then, perhaps, he wil] 
have followed up the clues provided in the best chapters of the 
present work, in which he approaches the acknowledgement that 
natural and supernatural are less mutually antithetical than he has 
hitherto maintained. But, if so, much of the present book will have 
to be withdrawn. C. E. Raven. 


~ 
What Sort of Newspapers? 
The Press The Public Wants. By Kingsley Martin. Hogarth Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue publishers claim for this book the merit of “ great topical 
interest,” and this is a fair and true claim. There could be no mor 
attractive, Or more provocative, introduction to the enquiries of the 
Royal Commission on, “tendencies towards monopoly” in the 
newspaper Press. Nobody wants a censorship of the Press; 
nobody is so foolish as to want a Press owned or controlled by the 
Government ; but the way to these things may be opened up by men 
who sincerely believe that they are making the Press move east—to 
the brightness of the dawn, and all that—while they are unconsciously 
securing that the freedom of the Press shall go west. Mr. Kingsley 
Martin states the arguments against his case fairly and, therefore, 
when he dismisses them he is formally fair again. 

The truth is that all the facts which the Royal Commission may 
“disclose” are known already. Everybody knows about the con- 
centration of newspapers in the hands of immense industrialised 
companies which by their wealth are able to prevent, so it is sad, 
the creation of new competition ; about the “Press Barons” who 
are able to sell mass-produced political opinion to the public, just as 
Mr. Woolworth, through his similarly industrialised company, sells 
mass-produced articles in innumerable shops ; and about the con- 
«stant pressure which is alleged to be exerted by advertisers on 
the political opinions of newspapers as well as the editorial degrees 
of latitude in accepting advertisements of questionable goods. The 
list could be prolonged—but to no purpose. When all has been 
said, the ordinary man feels in his bones, if he does not detect the 
proofs, that the modern tendency of the Press has been, in honesty 
and decency and in the appreciation of technical competence among 
journalists, forwards, not backwards. There are plenty of editors 
who can stand up to the “ business s:de.” 

Would it not be safer, then, to encourage the existing good ten- 
dencies than to plan statutory means of forcing mewspaper pr- 
prietors to keep on a right course? If the report of the Roval Com- 
mission is to aim at what would be called “ results,” the recommenda 
tions will have to favour more legislative control. And this is exactly 
where the danger lies. The high degree of freedom which the Press 
enjoys, and does not unbearably abuse, will be risked in the name 
of logic and of an enthusiasm for having everything signed on th 
dotted line. Mr. Martin uses words which will excite suspicion 
of his intentions when he writes that education “ must be attuned 
to the social experiment on which we have embarked.” This may 
unfortunately be taken to mean that he would like children to b& 
officially instructed in the virtues of the present political experiments. 
It is not credible that he means this ; but his words are a lesson— 
and there are other such lessons in the book—on the importance of 
defining closely what is meant when the functions of the Press af 
being examined. What Mr. Martin docs plainly want is the trans 
formation of every privately controlled newspaper into “a public 
concern.” There are many possible methods of preventing a news 
paper from being thrown on to the market for sale without any safe 
guards against its being turned into an irresponsible money-making 
business. The Times, The Spectator and others have methods of 
their own. 

The best to hope of the Commission is that it will publish 4 
report which will educate people to think rightly about the Pres 
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Palestine Mission 
RICHARD CROSSMAN, M.P. 


From his first-hand experience as 2 member of the 
Anglo-American Committee in Palestine, Mr. Crossman 
shows the reactions to this baffling problem of a mind 
which is active and unprejudiced. 


Recommended by the Book Society. 10s. 6d. net 


The Seared Men in the Kremlin 
JOHN FISCHER 


‘The failure of the Moscow Conference restates the 
eternal Russian riddle in its starkest form . . . Seldom 
in history has mankind been faced with so appalling an 
enigma. Most books which seek to provide an answer 
are written with some desire to prove a case. It is with 
relief, therefore, that one comes across a book written 
quite dispassionately, wholly objectively, and in the sort 
of language which everyone can understand. Mr. 
Fischer’s is a presentation of the problem in its 
simplest terms ... Few books that I have read give 
so clear an idea of the problem which we all have 
to face. It should reach a wide audience, since it is 
intelligent and fair..—HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily 
10s. 6d. net 
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Briti 


A survey has recently been carried 
out by Research Services Ltd. 
among top-ranking professional and 
business people, to discover how 
much they know about the J. 
Arthur Rank Organisation and its 
associations with the British film 


industry, These informants — they 
are for the most part readers 
of such papers as The Times, 


The Observer, The Economist, The 


h film produc ion: 
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New Statesman and Nation, The 
Spectator and Tribune — have shown 
that their general knowledge about 
British film production is by no 
means comprehensive. 

For instance, it was found that 
although nearly all informants were 
able to name correctly 2 or 3 recent 
British films, 76°, of them had no 
idea which producing company had 
made them. 


Here are some of the principal films made in recent years by producing 
companies associated with the Rank Organisation. 


A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 


HENRY V (Two Cities) 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS (Cineguild) 

THE WICKED LADY (Gainsborough) 

I KNOW WHERE I'M GOING (The Archers) 
CASAR AND CLEOPATRA (Gabriel Pascal) 
SCHOOL FOR SECRETS (Two Cities) 


ODD MAN OUT (Two Cities) 


The Archers) 

BRIEF ENCOUNTER (Cineguild) 

MEN OF TWO WORLDS (Two Cities) 

THE OVERLANDERS (Ealing) 

I SEE A DARK STRANGER (Individual) 

THE SEVENTH VEIL (Sydney Box — Ortus) 
THE CAPTIVE HEART (Ealing) 

HUE AND CRY (Ealing) 


IN WHICK WE SERVE (Two Cities — Noel Coward) 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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In ancient Greece, when a particularly effec- 
tive remedy was discovered for any disease, 
its formula was engraved on the posts of the 
Temple of 2sculapius, the god of healing, who, 
before his deification; had himself practised as 
a physician, about the year 1250 B.C. He 
prescribed natural remedies for disease and, 
in the absence of efficient analgesics, employed 
soothing charms for the relief of pain and 
magic songs to increase their effects. 
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another. Ask your chemist for it. Supplies 
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best to see you get your share. 
Price 1/1}d. a tube. 
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There can surely be no better way of expressing 


gratitude for the gift of sight than by a legacy 


to the largest eye hospital in the world. 


Such 


monies being given to a teaching hospital will 


be under the control of the Governors even 


under the National Health Service, and in a 


variety of ways will enhance the comfort and 


welfare of the patients. 


MOORFIELDS WESTMINSTER 
& CENTRAL EYE HOSPITAL, 


London. 



















































































and to talk about it relevantly and intelligently. The more talk 
the better. It is often said that education, so far, has only led the 
semi-literate to choose wrong. If that is so, the cure for education 
is more. The report of the Commission could be immensely inter- 
esting, and also important, if it simply administered a dose of 
common sense and left legislation alone—of course, explaining why. 
Meanwhile everybody ought to read this book. Ks narration is 
fascinating and its manner exciting. In itself it is a first-rate opening 
to a public discussion. And the conclusion of that discussion, it is 
to be hoped, would be a rejection of all that Mr. Martin proposes. 


J. B. ATKINS. 


Warfare by Night 


The Filibusters: the Story of the Special Boat Service. By John 
Lodwick. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


“T SHALL be quite content,” writes Captain Lodwick with an agree- 
able absence of ambition, “if I have shown how, in certain situations, 
some men rise superior to themselves and to circumstance. Those 
Situations only occur in war.” Few readers, recalling their own 
experiences of past years, will disagree. But if The Filibusters 
had really been written to emphasise the obvious it would merit 
the oblivion that is all too likely to embrace even the best of war 
books which tardily appear—on account of production difficulties— 
nearly two years after the end of the war. But Captain Lodwick 
under-estimates his own powers. Indeed, it is doubtful if he 
recognises them. For, given an epic story, he proves himself not 
unworthy of its telling. 

“ Filibuster,” according to dictionary definition, is “one who 
engages in unauthorised warfare against a foreign State.” And, if, 
with the etuics of the last war in mind, it seems quibbling to refer 
to the activities of the S.B.S. as “unauthorised,” it is, nonetheless, a 
description that serves sufficiently well. The S.B.S., in fact, was 
a small—absurdly small—force of fearless young men, with a 
specialist type of commando training, who with remarkable success 
were engaged in sabotage on the enemy-occupied Mediterranean 
littoral throughout the greater part of the war. Small detachments 
were almost nightly put ashore, mostly on islands of the Aegean 
and the Adriatic, with orders to kill, destroy and disorganise. Their 
success was out of all proportion to the extent of the effort involved. 
For instance, on one occasion two Italian destroyers lying in har- 
bour were sunk by limpet mines which were attached to their sides 
by a small party of the S.B.S. operating in canoes. On another 
occasion, and it is»a perfectly typical one, a raid was made on an 
island which resulted in the destruction of 165,000 gallons of petrol 
and the killing of thirty-two members of the enemy, at a cost of two 
prisoners of war. One sees what the Germans were getting at when 
one reads that a thousand miles from the more orthodox theatres 
of war tin-hatted garrison troops took to sleeping uneasily in slit 
trenches with loaded spandaus at hand. The opposition, it appears, 
were never attracted by the methods of the S.B.S. 

There were, admittedly, aspects of the organisation which might 
have startled even someone less conventionally-minded than a Ger- 
man. One was its leader Earl Jellicoe. Another was its use, as a 
base, of neutral Turkey’s territorial waters. Yet another was its 
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The Attack on St. Nazaire | 
By Comd. R. E. D. RYDER, V.C., R.N. | 

Preface by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes, G.C.B. “An 
admirable book which presents the scene so clearly to the reader so 
that he can follow each move.” —The Navy. | 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. net || 
| 


Words Ancient and Modern | 

By Prof. ERNEST WEEKLEY 

“This delightful book combines deep knowledge with a style that is 
both lucid and lively.”—John O’ London's Weekly. 7s. Od. net || 


At Close Quarters 
By LT.-COL. HON. A. C. MURRAY, C.M.G. } 

A Sidelight on Anglo-American Diplomatic Relations. 
“ His comments provide new material for historians.”—Sunday Times. 
With Illustrations 9s. net 


Helen ‘of Troy and Cleopatra 
By Viscount MERSEY, P.C. 
“The verse possesses an admirable clearness, vigour and ease. This 
is history without yawns.”—The News Chronicle 5s. net 
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methods—such, for example, as driving openly into Tobruk dressed 
as prisoners of war—which appear to have owed little to the terms 
of the Geneva Convention. But orthodoxy in any form was not the 
key-note of the unit. There was, for instance, the occasion when 
two officers had to report to Cairo with some prisoners. The day 
was hot, and the cool interior of an ice-cream parlour attracted them 
The problem was the temporary disposal of the prisoners, The 
solution adopted would not have occurred to everyone. The 
prisoners accompanied the officers into Groppi’s. 

This school-boy devil-may-care attitude Captain Lodwick, himself 
a member of the S.B.S., recaptures admirably. Sometimes, jt js 
true, his rather breezy style barely escapes facetiousness. Sometimes 
to compensate, it carries the suggestion of wit. Occasionally x is 
uncharacteristically brutal. But never is it boring, never does it 
relax its grip on the interest of the reader. It is an adventure story 
nonetheless exciting because it happens to be true. 

GRAHAM Watson, 


Historian of the Family 
Sir Richard Lodge. By Margaret Lodge. (Blackwood. 21s.) 


THE greatest characters, it seems, show a quality of the unexpected; 
of not quite fitting into life ; of being in some way off the beaten 
track. Sir Richard Lodge, on the contrary, might be put into the 
“ distinguished ” class, admirably at home in his university milieu, 
pursuing steadily to the end of his long life his career as historian, 
writing a certain amount, vigorously performing many public duties, 
winning early and continuous praise from his contemporaries. Miss 
Lodge’s description of a three-months’ winter holiday near Hyéres 
for health reasons as “a staggering blow” gives some measure of 
the placidity of his existence. 

This is a careful biography. Miss Lodge has not only used many 
letters and her mother’s diary ; she has gathered memories from a 
large number of her father’s colleagues and pupils. She begins 
very much at the beginning of the story with her father’s grand- 
father, the Rev. Oliver Lodge, of Kilkenny, born in 1764 (who had 
three wives and twenty-three children), and ends in 1936 with the 
flag half-mast over Brasenose for Sir Richard’s funeral. After the 
not so well documented childhood she takes her father’s life year by 
year, so that occasionally one feels a little overwhelmed with detail. 
One regrets, too, that Miss Lodge has kept herself so rigidly in the 
background ; a bold “I remember... ” or two would have enlivened 
some of the formal] tributes. But no doubt this method of piling 
detail on detail gives a more truthful picture than smart 
generalisations. 

It was a distinguished family. Of the children of Oliver Lodge 
the second, an agent for blue china clay in Staffordshire, Oliver, 
the eldest, became the well-known scientist, Alfred a mathematician, 
Richard a historian, and Eleanor Constance also a historian and 
Principal of Westfield College. Richard, the middle boy in the family 
of eight, did not have an easy youth, going at ten to Christ’s Hospital 
and being so much underfed on dry bread and watery milk that 
his health suffered. But from the time he went to Balliol with an 
exhibition he followed a clear course, becoming a fellow of Brasenose 
at twenty-two, history tutor at Oxford, Professor of History at 
Glasgow and Professor of History at Edinburgh, where he stayed 
for twenty-five years. There were honorary degrees, presidencies 0 
societies, a knighthood bestowed in 1917. There was appreciation 
for public services, such as his arbitration in industrial disputes. 
His life was not without grief, for a son was killed in the Great Wat 
and a son and daughter died in the influenza epidemic that followed. 
But it was a successful life almost from the beginning. 

Through Miss Lodge’s details we glimpse social changes—the 
appearance of women students at Oxford in the ’seventies, the sudden 
popularity of golf in the "eighties, the rise of social settlements. The 
records of Oxford of the eighties give an impression of almost idyllic 
ease—lunches, boating, a few high bicycles in the streets, “a splendid 
dinner” with Mr. Walter Pater and his two sisters. One may & 
over-conscious today of “the miseries of the world,” but one cai 
understand why Richard Lodge began to desire “a wider scope for 
work.” He was extremely homesick at first in Glasgow, and went 
backwards and forwards to Oxford all his life, but he did the rest 
his teaching work in Scotland. 

The book will naturally be of most interest to those who knew 
him. It is illustrated with some pleasant portraits expressing th 
qualities so much praised by his friends—vigour and (together will 
“great height, somewhat truculent moustache and eyes that looked 
so very straight at you ”) humour and kindliness. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 
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Fiction 
The Attack. By Stephen Bagnall. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 
The Hopeful Heart. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
The Wild Sweet Witch. By Philip Woodruff. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
The Bull Calves. By Naomi Mitchison, (Cape. 15s.) 
Tue publishers claim that Stephen Bagnall’s book is in a class by 
itself. It is. It ranks as a novel, but it certainly isn’t fiction, and 
it has no plot except that overriding plot of campaign in which the 
British army was involved in Normandy in the summer of 1945. 
The author of the book is the leading character, name and all, and 
the whole narration is plainly translated from experience. Yet the 
book is not designed like a volume of reminiscences. It is (you 
might say) an autobiographical episode written with the discipline 
of fiction. The Attack is a sober and detailed account of a soldier’s 
experiences — crossing the Channel a few weeks after the first 
landings, advancing to the front line, retiring to a rest camp for a 
day or two, returning again to the battle. It is not the record of 
some sweeping victory gloriously fought. Tt is the record of what 
Corporal Bagnall felt and saw as, with a handful of other bewildered 
men, he made his way across some orchard or other under heavy 
fire. It is a picture of war under a microscope; a picture of 
individual men, washing their pants, asleep in the rain, crouching 
in the slit trench, dead in a ditch; a picture of a few in the middle 
of a vast confusion, helpless but presumably useful in some unspeci- 
fied way. It is an admirable and moving piece of writing, and clearly 
there could be no novelist’s plot in a book written with this integrity. 
The Attack presents a crowded scene of small characters, but the 
book is not about particular men ; it is about the Thing itself, the 
background and the foreground, the event, the whole, of which these 
men who suffered these experiences were only the small and un- 
important parts. 

The Hopeful Heart also begins with a group of British soldiers— 
men who have fought and lost, prisoners of war. But nothing could 
be more different than the methods of Philip Gibbs and Stephen 
Bagnall. Bagnall’s book is a study of circumstances. In Gibbs’s 
book the important thing is the story. The circumstances, well 
considered and well arranged, are background material. For 
instance, it is the fruit of the first fifty pages that the reader is made 
aware of a probable difficulty between a prisoner and his wife, 
separated now for five years. He has not in the same space been 
able to build any detailed picture in his head of the prison camp 
and the.men who lived in it. Returned to England after the Allied 
victory, the same man is seen against other scenes, as Liberal 
candidate (unsuccessful), journalist (successful) and husband oddly 
infatuated with a singularly nauseating and unfaithful wife. The 
Hopeful Heart is a skilful piece of realism, but the plot is a good 
deal plainer than the people. It is not a book to detain the 
imagination. 

The Wild Sweet Witch is a novel about the remote districts of 
the furthest north of India. It has three parts, 1875, 1923, 1938, 
each of which presents a different District Commissioner dealing 
with the same sort of problem, and in particular with the same family. 
In the first part the brilliant scenery and the customs of a strange 
and simple people are extraordinarily well communicated. Neither 
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the second nor the third part is quite up to the beginning, but readers 
will certainly enjoy this vivid, sad, amysing story of a Peasant 
educated above his station, who strove to be a leader of his people 
against tyranny, was suspected of witchcraft and was brought by 
fear and disappointment to madness and murder. 

Naomi Mitchison’s book is a story of the Haldane family, the 
time two hundred years ago, the setting the house and grounds of 
Gleneagles. Unlike many historical novels, The Bull Calves is no 
a story dolled up with a few assorted historical facts and a dressing 
of supposed period phraseology. The author is a historian, and the 
enjoyable part about her book is not so much the story (which js 
not wholly acceptable) as the background and general information 
about the period. The author is by birth a Haldane, and has had 
access to family records. She knows the house and the land she 
writes about, and she has studied her period deeply. The result js 
a record of manners and beliefs expounded, not only in the pages 
of the novel, but also in over a hundred pages of admirable notes, 
Nor has the historian’s art been overlaid with any convenient loyalties, 
We have heard much of the barbarities of the English in Scotland. 
It is interesting to read here of the barbarities of Scot to Scot, of 
the savage hostility between Highlands and Lowlands, of the grim 
conditions in the Scottish mines, of the serfdom of the workers, 
This is unbiased and dispassionate writing, wholly untainted with 
heroics or sham romanticism. There is pity in the book, but the 
pity is for Scotland, not for any Tory causes. The Bull Calves 
draws a picture of Scotland in the mid-eighteenth century, which 
wouldn’t be found in any text-book. But it must be admitted that 
the story is not up to the setting. As social history this is an 
absorbing book ; but the characters are paler than the background 
and the theme is hardly worthy of it. 

V. C. CrLInton-BappeE_ey. 


Shorter Notices 


The Lost Treasures of London. 
12s. 6d.) 

THIS is a melancholy but necessary book. Even those who know 
their London best are still uncertain how much of it is left. Con- 
spicuous destruction, like that of the House of Commons or Guild- 
hall or St. Clement Danes is known to everyone, but in the case 
of many halls and churches and other historic buildings the only 
way to discover if they are still there is to go and see. The only 
way hitherto, that is to say ; for Mr. Kent has now broken a lot of 
painful news, given some reassuring news and saved enthusiasts 
many unfruitful journeys and sent them on fruitful ones. In seven 
chapters he covers most of what Leigh Hunt called “The Town,” 
and rather more besides, listing, with adequate descriptions, the des- 
truction, the fess than fatal damage and the survivals. It is a de- 
pressing list, but strangely unequal in its categories. The halls of 
the City companies have suffered desperately, worse even than the 
churches. Only three out of thirty-four of the former were left 
intact. Nineteen churches in the City were destroyed, but to 
them must be added several damaged. The bridges escaped re- 
markably ; so did the statues. In a brief final cuapter Mr. Kent 
gives a singularly interesting account of where various “ treasures” 
spent the war—National Gallery pictures in a quarry near Blaenau- 
Festiniog, Tower of London armour and much of the Wallace Col- 
lection at Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, the King’s and Speaker's 
coaches at Lord Rosebery’s Mentmore, and so on. At Mentmore 
also the statues of Charles I and Gordon-found sanctuary. James II 
took refuge in the Aldwych-Holborn tube. Mr. Kent’s book makes 
no claim to literary distinction, but it imparts a great deal of 
welcome and valuable information. 


Book Notes 


Tue letters which Swift wrote to Stella during the last years of 
Queen Anne are now certainly of greater human, and probably of 
greater historical, interest than the majority of his political pamphlets. 
But their allusions to events and people of the day are rarely obvious 
and are sometimes obscure. Now, however, a full commentary on 
the original text is to be found in a new two-volume edition, Jonathan 
Swift: FJournal.to Stella, which is edited by Harold Williams and 
published by the Clarendon Press. It has also an introduction which 
discusses the part Swift played in contemporary politics, his relations 
with Stella, and the story of the earliest appearance in print of the 


letters which now constitute the Journal. 
* 7. 





By William Kent. (Phoenix House’ 


Many will remember Amram Scheinfeld’s book on genetics, You 
and Heredity, which first appeared in 1939. In his Women and Men 
which Chatto and Windus are publishing next month, he has taken 
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a bigger and even more complex subject for his theme. Following the 
development of the sexes from conception to maturity, he shows 
how biological factors and natural forces combine with training to 
produce the behaviour patterns of men and women as we know 
them. An analysis of the fundamental differerices must affect the 
roles and relationships of men and women in modern civilisation. 
The book has been over five \ears in preparation. 
* * . * 


Sir George Stapledon writes a foreword to The Earth’s Face : 
Landscape and its relation to the Health and Disease of the Soil by 
Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, which Faber are publishing this month. The 
author, an agriculturist and soil biologist, considers the right relation- 
ship of society to the land upon which it lives. His thesis is that 
the earth and hence the landscape is a “living organism,” a bio- 
logical whole. Whence comes his suggestion that only the aesthetic- 
ally satisfying, natural landscape is biologically sound, whereas the 
ugly or monotonous landscape is diseased. Sixty half-tone photo- 
graphs are used to emphasise the argument. 

* . + 

The purpose of The Life Everlasting by the Dean of Durham is 
to explain present-day neglect of the last four articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed and to show that a belief in “ the life in the world to come ” 
was never more important than it is today. Dr. Alington attempts, 
with the aid of St. John, to show what the essentials of “ eternal 
life” must be. The Fourth Gospel was completed, but not revised, 
by Bishop Headlam before his death. Its four part-headings explain 
its scope: The Aim and Purpose ; the Historical Value of the In- 
cidents Recorded ; The Authorship ; The Teaching. And, reprinted 
as an appendix, is an article written by the Bishop for The Church 
Quarterly Review, which was in proof at the time of his death. Both 
books will be published by Basil Blackwell. 

* + + * 

Very little authentic information is coming out of China at present. 
Which means that even greater importance than usual will be 
attached to a book by Chiang Kai-Shek, China’s Destiny and Chinese 
Economic Theory, which has been translated by a group of Chinese 
scholars and which Dennis Dobson are publishing on May 3oth. 
It is an unexpurgated edition of what has damagingly been called 
the Chinese leader’s Mein Kampf. When it was published in 
America the New York Times called it “the skeleton in the 
Kuomintang closet.” China’s Destiny has had over two hundred 
printings. Chinese Economic Theory was intended only for circu- 
lation among Chiang’s army and party leaders. There is an intro- 
duction by Philip Jaffe, editor of the magazine Amerasia, which, 
as its name implies, deals with aspects of Amer.can and Asian affairs 

. o * * 

Godfrey Winn, before enlisting in the Navy, sailed to Russia on 
what turned out to be the most eventful, and ultimately the most 
notorious, of all the Archangel convoys. It was the occasion of the 
sortie by the German battleships from their Norwegian anchorage 
when orders were received for the convoy to disperse and for each 
ship to make its own way to Russia, unescorted and undefended. 
By chance he was the only war correspondent making the trip, and 
he kept a day-to-day diary of his experiences. These provide the 
central theme of his new book, P.Q.17, which Hutchinson are 
publishing. G. W. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Wit industrial share values reach and surpass the peak level of 
the middle of January? That 1s the question which is now upper- 
most in many minds in Throgmorton Street. It is not that if the 
industrial share average breaks through the January top a signal 
will be provided for a widespread buying rush. The disciples of 
Dow Jones are not so numerous as all that. It is rather that if 
recovery proceeds to this point, which would mean that industrial 
Ordinary share prices would have moved up by about 13 per cent, 
from the level to which they fell during the fuel crisis in February, 
it would lead to a further strengthening of investment confidence. 
At the moment the odds seem to be strongly in favour of a fresh 
upward movement which will carry prices up to the January peak 
within the next few weeks. ‘The reports from a wide variety of 
industrial congpanies disclose substantial increases in profits, and 
the higher dividends which accompany them suggest that boards of 
directors are not taking too tragic a view of the earnings outlook, 
especially where the companies were heavy payers of E.P.T. Unless 
the weekly coal output figures bring disconcerting news of the effects 
of the five-day week, markets should continue to work higher on 
selective lines. 
PROPERTY SHARE SWITCH 

Shareholders in Associated London Properties, whose reccvery 
prospects I have emphasised in these notes, now see their patience 
rewarded in a scheme to clear off the Preference dividend arrears 
and to open up the way for a resumption of Ordinary payments. 
In most respects the directors’ proposals are unexceptionable. The 
outstanding § per cent. Debenture stocks are to be replaced by a 
new 4} per cent. Preference share, and just enough of the new 
Preference capital is being issued to cover this repayment and pro- 
vide a balance available to meet the accumulated Preference arrears. 
In this way Preference payments can be brought up to date without 
encroaching on the company’s liquid capital. 

So far, so good. The Ordinary shareholders are now brought 
within sight of a dividend, and to judge from the current !evel of 
earnings something like 6 per cent. should be well within the com- 
pany’s power. What is rather disconcerting is the conversion right 
into the Ordinary conferred on the new Preference shares. As 
1,000,000 of these new Preferences are being issued and there is 
only £400,775 in Ordinary capital, the exercise of these conversion 
rights on any considerable scale must have the effect of limiting the 
Ordinary shares’ potentialities. While there should be scope for 
some moderate improvement from today’s level of 21s. 3d., I am 
inclined to take the view that the £1 Ordinaries of United City 
Property Trust are now better value for money around 20s. 6d. 
This company, which owns valuable properties in the City, has still 
to clear off two years’ arrears of Preference d'v'dends, but that 
should not involve any long wait. In pre-war days 7} per cent. 
was paid on the Ordinary and was comfortably covered by earnings. 


A GOOD E.P.T. SHARE 

Shares of companies which have been heavy payers of E.P.T. 
and whose earnings are still being well maintained continue to 
attract both investment and speculative support on the Stock 
Exchange and there have been many sharp rises in recent weeks. 
A share in this category which looks under-valued in the light of 
the latest accounts which have just been published is the 1s. Ordinary 
of Louis G. Ford, the Eastbourne firm of builders’ merchants, now 
standing around 6s. The 1946 accounts show that trading profits 
jumped from £36,517 to £88,325, but that £67,277 was absorbed in 
taxation. Of that amount income-tax accounted for £22,277 and 
E.P.T. for £45,000, allocatiuns were made to various 1eserves, and 
it was still possible to increase the Ordinary dividend from 15 pet 
cent. to 22} per cent., the higher payment involving a net sum of 
only £4,708. In his statement the chairman takes a confident vieW 
of the outlook, in spite of the uncertainties of the coai and labour 
situation. He discloses that demands are still well in excess of 
supplies, and concludes that business should be good for many years. 
He also hints that some time during the current year shareholders 
may be given an opportunity of subscribing for fresh capital, as the 
increasing needs of the business have compelled the company 
resort to shert-term borrowing. The important point for Ordinary 
shareholders is that if trading profits are maintained, earnings of 
the Ordinary capital, subject to tax and making the appropriatt 
allowance for the new profits tax, should work out at something like 
200 per cent. In other words, now that E.P.T. has been remo 
there is scope for a very substantial increase in the Ordinary 
dividend. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL 
INCREASED EARNINGS 











Tue seventeenth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
son, Limited, was held on May 12th at Warrington. 

Mr. John E. James (chairman and managing director) said that the 
earnings from operations for the 14 months’ period to December 31st, 
j946, which included the earnings of the corporation’s subsidiary com- 
panies, Rylands Brothers, Ltd.; Whitecross Company, Ltd.; and the 
Pearson and Knowles Engineering Company, Ltd., amounted to £960,486 
ter deduction of all taxation liability thereon. 

The directors recommehded a dividend for the 14 months at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum on the “A” and “B” ordinary stock. This 
represented an increase of 1 per cent. per annum. 

At their Irlam works they had completed the 32-inch and 34-inch mill 
scheme commenced in 1938 and delayed during the war, and all the mills 
were now electrically driven. As the blast furnaces became due for 
rebuilding, shey had constructed them of larger capacity and were installing 
more powerful modern blowing plant which would enable them to make 
further increases in their size if desired. 

Plans were already well forward for rebuilding the older part of the 
open hearth steel furnaces, with the object of increasing the output of 
steel ingots. They had already converted some of their steel furnaces 
to oil fir.ng. They had also put forward a plan for a new rod and bar 
mill of the most modern type, while they had commenced to build a new 
nail factory at Rylands Brothers, Ltd. 

During the period under review, their works had been fully employed, 
ind notwithstanding difficulties in supplies of raw materials, they had 
been able to obtain average output. 

The lack of certainty about coal supplies was giving rise to grave 
prehension, and continuous working of the main departments would 
become impossible unless adequate guaranteed coal supplies were granted 
and, in addition, further supplies to enable reasonable stocks to be 
accumulated to cover holiday pericds and transport dislocations. 

The iron and steel industry had undertaken to increase its production 
capacity to 15,000,000 ingot tons per annum and to bring the industry’s 
plant and machinery up to date in all respects. In his opinion, however, 
unless the industry could count on supplies of coal of the right quality 
ind Jabour for the necessary reconstruction work, the programme on which 
t had embarked would be delayed. 

The report was adopted. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


IN a statement circulated with the one hundred and first annual report 
of the Royal Insurance Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr. P. R. 
England, characterised 1946 primarily as a year of transition in which the 
world had been acclimatising itself to the atmosphere of war’s aftermath, 
n atmosphere no less exacting than that of war, in a sense more dangerous 
because less stimulating. 

1946 had seen a record established by the “ Royal” for fire, accident 
ind marine premiums, which, at £21,840,000, were higher by £4,255,000 
than in 1945. Total underwriting profit amounted to £1,056,000. General 
expenses represented 15.47 per cent. of premiums. 

_ Fire premiums at £10,428,000 were higher by £2,586,000 than in 
1945; profit was £553,000. Accident and general premiums, at £9,462,000, 
ncreased by £1,709,000; profit being £62.000. Marine premiums 
amounted to £1,950,000, and the profit was £441,000. New life business 
was completed for net sums assured of £7,598,000 (against £4,005,000). 

Net interest in the profit and loss account amounted to £1,057,000; 
proht on foreign exchange, £104,000; profit on realisation of investments, 
4/56,000. After providing for the final dividend for 1946 and other 
specified outgoings, a balance of £1,771,000 was carried forward. 
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INADEQUATE PAPER SUPPLIES 





MR. H. N. HUME’S STATEMENT 





THE annual general meeting of Methuen and Co., Ltd., will be held 
on May 22nd, at 36 Essex Street, W.C.2. 

The following are extracts from the statement by Mr. H. N. Hume, 
C.B.E., M.C., the chairman, circulated with the report and accounts: 

There has been only a relatively small contraction in gross and net 
trading profits which, having in mind the difficulties which persisted 
throughout the year, is gratifying. The reduction of excess profits tax 
to 60 per cent. has made available an appreciably larger sum for 
reserves and dividends, with the result that we have been able to 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. which will cost (after income-tax) 
£4,400 more than the 6 per cent. dividend last year, while at the same 
tume we have added £12,035 out of the year’s profits to reserves and 
carry-forward, whereas we added only £5,026 a year ago. 


SATISFACTORY LIQUID POSITION 

We received £31,396 by way of post-war refund of Excess 
Profits Tax during the year, and we have since received a further £10,226. 
In the same periods, Chapman and Hall, Ltd., have received £7,184. The 
aggregate of reserves in the balance-sheet of Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
now amounts to £102,862, and there are further reserves in Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., to which this company, as the parent, is beneficially 
entitled. The liquid position of both companies is satisfactory, but share- 
holders must realise that our cash resources are needed to recreate our 
stock-in-trade as soon as supplies of raw materials allow and the necessary 
production facilities are available. 

I wish it could be said that the increase in the available profit for 1946 
was symptomatic of a general improvement in the condition of book 
production, but that would be very far away from the truth. Our late 
chairman, Mr. C. W. Chamberlain, described at our last annual general 
meeting the serious slowing up of printing and binding which had then 
become apparent and which he regarded as constituting the company’s 
biggest problem. Paper supplies were not adequate in relation to the 
demand for books, but they were sufficient to keep printing and binding 


works—manned to the extent they then were—fully occupied. More 
labour was the great requirement. 
Since December 31st last the position has deteriorated. The winter 


fuel crisis caused an immediate loss of output in all branches of pro- 
duction (and incidentally also of distribution) and a cut of 10 per cent. 
in the 24th paper quota. Unfortunately, that was not all, for it quickly 
became apparent that the 10 per cent. reduction in the paper ration 
imposed by the Paper Control was one thing but the real reduction, 
possibly amounting to 50 per cent., imposed as a consequence of the 
Ministry of Fuel’s allocation of coal to the mills, quite another. The 
official “ quota” for publishers is at present no more than a pious hope 
of the Ministry of Supply, but we cherish hopes that this position will 
be improved in the near future. 

My colleague Sir Stanley Unwin, in a recent characteristically forceful 
statement, has pointed out a number of other large inconsistencies in the 
Governmental attitude to books. 

Whie the shortage of raw materials lasts, and while bocks continue 
to be regarded officially as plain merchandise, and not as vital to the 
nation’s life and therefore to be accorded some degree of priority, the 
universities, schools, libraries and general readers will continue to find 
themselves short of books. 


ENCOURAGING DEMAND FOR BOOKS 


Happily the outlook is not without brighter vistas also. The demand 
for books of all kinds continues to be most encouraging to publishers. 
There are signs that the reading habit which was so noticeable during 
the war is not apparently being overcome by rival attractions. 

With the complete lifting, at last, of the Excess Profits Tax, we can look 
forward to the enjoyment and utilisation in more reasonable measure of 
the profits we earn. We have suffered most unjustly from the incidence 
of this tax. Over the twenty years immediately preceding its imposition 
in 1939—vyears which included several that were bad ones for the whole 
publishing trade—our profits averaged approximately 4 30,000 ; yet our 
standard for Excess Profits Tax purposes was under £20,000. Since 1939 
our profits have averaged £77,000. Admittedly six of these eight years have 
been exceptional ones for publishers ; but, ! profit record 


with the pre-war 
I have mentioned, optimism is justified. 





